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The best things in aluminum 


This is an aluminum 
window, one of four million 
that will go into 
buildings in 1953. Twenty 
years ago, it was just an 
idea in the mind of an Alcoa 
development engineer. Ten 
years ago, only a few thousand 
were made annually. Now, 
production is increasing at the 
rate of over half a million 
a year. This is just one of a torrent 
of new uses for aluminum 
which means that Alcoa must 
continue to expand. Consider the 
opportunities for you if 
you choose to grow with us. 


come first in 


‘our future 
ugh this Wir 


* Does not include production i» government 
ond operated by Alcoo durin 


What can this mean 


as a career for you? 


This is a production chart . . . shows the 
millions of pounds of aluminum produced by 
Alcoa each year between 1935 and 1951. Good 
men did good work to create this record. You 
can work with these same men, learn from 
them and qualify yourself for continually de- 
veloping opportunities. And that production 
curve—is still rising, we're still expanding, 
and opportunities for young men joining us 
now are almost limitless. 

Ever-expanding Alcoa needs engineers, 
metallurgists, and technically minded “‘lay- 
men”’ for production, research and sales po- 
sitions. If you graduate soon, if you want to 
be with a dynamic company that’s “going 
places,’”” get in touch with us. Benefits are 
many, stability is a matter of proud record, 
opportunities are unlimited. 

For more facts, consult your Placement 
Director. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


By ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA : Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
Bridging the Gap 


College graduates entering the business world often discover much to their chagrin and 
disappointment that the truck driver in the firm is better paid than they are. This situation 
has always prevailed, but probably is much more accentuated today because of inflation and 
rising living cos's 

Coming face to face with the fact that non-college employees command greater remunera- 
tion the average college graduate tends to become discouraged and naturally wonders whether 
the time, money and effort spent in obtaining a degree actually is worth it. 

Most employers take an unsympathetic view of the situation. They point out college 
training is too academic with too little emphasis placed on practical problems. They contend 
college graduates generally lack experience and the technical knowledge necessary in busi- 
ness and argue that the graduate is cf little value to a firm during his period of indoctrination 
and training 

The problem indicates there is a definite need for closer co-operation between educational 
institutions and bus ‘ness in working out a plan to bridge the gap which will be mutually bene- 
ficial to both the employer and the graduate. A few colleges and universities have recognized 
this problem and in some instances have taken steps to remedy the situation through their 
placement offices 

St. Mary's University, for example, has inaugurated a plan on a limited scale whereby 
students are interviewed by prospective employers at the beginning of their junior year with 
the view of working on a part-time basis 

This part-time employment makes it possible for the student to correlate classroom theory 
and lectures with on-the-job training. The two years of part-tme work as a junior and senior 
enables the student to decide whether or not he is doing the type of work for which he is best 
suited. It gives him a more realistic approach to his studies, and furthermore familiarizes him 
with business conditions and techniques. As the average age of the graduates begins to 
decrease, such undergraduate training will provide the student with the business maturity he 
otherwise would lack 

The employer also benefits in that he is thus able to study the part-time worker to decide 
whether or not he possesses the necessary qualifications for becoming a permanent member 
of the firm. Equally important is the fact that the period of indoctrination is completed before 
the student graduates at a considerable saving to the employer 

This plan is not to suggest that the university or college become simply a technical school 
or a business college. Educational institutions still have the obligation of providing students 
the kind of education that will give them the moral and natural background they need. These 
efforts are mainly directed towards a search for the “golden mean” between the two extremes 
of “specialization on the one hand and the too “universal” education on the other 

Very Rev. Louis J. Blume, S.M., 


President, St. Mary's University, 
San Antonio, Texas 
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MY QUESTION TO THE G-E 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


M. M. BORING, Engineer- 

ing Services Division . . . 
I think your opportuni- 
ties for advancement are 
as good, if not better, in 
a large company. There 
is one point which is 
often overlooked in mak- 
ing such a comparison. 
That is. that any large 
company, and especially one as diversified as 
General Electrie, is really made up of a number 
of small companies. but with more opportunities 
than you find in a small firm. We are an organiza- 
tion of many businesses. 

With many diverse fields there is greater oppor- 
tunity for college men and women to find the work 
most suited to their desires, talents, and abilities. 
With a wider choice of jobs there is more oppor- 
tunity to get into work you really enjoy. 

The college graduate. working for G.E.. will 
discover new fields opening up to him. He will 
probably discover that there is some activity in 
which he is particularly interested. There are no 
fixed paths for college graduates at G.E. The 
college man or woman who enters our Company 
does not commit himself irrevoeably to one type 
of work. Its our tradition to encourage the new- 
comer to look around, try several different assign- 
ments. and find the work most satisfying to him 
and to which he can make the greatest contribu- 
tion. In G.E. the college graduate can investigate 
many types of work before choosing his field. And, 
he can change jobs without having to leavé the Com- 
pany. or lose the advantages connected with length 
of service-— an impossibility in many small firms. 


STUDENT 


“Are my opportunities for advance- 
ment as good in a large company, 
like G.E., as they are in a small firm?” 


.-. Allen E. Galson, Cornell University. 1953 


Two answers to this question, presented at a student information 
meeting held in July, 1952, between G-E personnel and representa- 
tive college students, are printed below. If you have a question you 
would like answered, or seek further information about General 
Electric, mail your request to College Editor, Dept. 221-6, General 


INFORMATION PANEL 


F. K. MeCUNE, Engineer- 
ing Services Division . 
There is one Company 
function which, I believe, 
provides great opportuni- 
ties for advancement in 
General Electric. That is our system of training 
programs, designed to provide a continuous suc- 
cession of young people to assume responsibilities 
for the Company's operation and management in 
the future. The principle of this training has been 
to develop men and women by providing them 
with productive employment, by giving them the 
opportunity to reveal their abilities, and by pro- 
me them with practical classroom study de- 
signed to broaden their understanding of the 
electrical industry and of business in general. 


The most important contribution of the training 
programs has been in developing leaders for our 
Company. Many of the officers and executives in 
responsible key positions today are graduates of 
one or another of these programs, 


Many small firms cannot afford to spend, either 
in time or money, the amount we do in preparing 
young people for better future positions. We 
believe, however, that these training programs 
are one of the best assurances that we will have 
men and women with qualities of ability, character, 
and leadership in our Company. prepared to cope 
with the problems and of our 
complex society. 


You Can pour confidence 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Educating for good American 
citizenship 


Arts and Sciences e Engi- 


neering « Business e Teaching 
Writing and Journalism ¢ Law 
Nursing Pharmacy Den- 
tistry « Medicine ¢ Public 
Health « Social Work 


Retail Training « Graduate 
Research « Summer Ses- 
sions and Evening Classes 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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The 


Westinghouse 
Plan 


The new Westinghouse Educational Center was designed to 
meet the full requirements of an industry training program. 
Auditorium, classrooms, magazine and study rooms, plus 
recreation and hobby rooms... darkroom for photographers, 
radio center for hams, billiard, card and game rooms. 


A straight line is the shortest distance 
in careers, too. At Westinghouse we 
assume the responsibility of defining 
that line clearly for college graduates 
who join us. Only in that way can you 
get set right, avoid costly trial and 
error procedure .. . ‘and achieve surer 
success. 

With the Westinghouse Plan, you 
start an orientation program at the new 
Educational Center. Here, you learn 
about Westinghouse, its products and 
operations. You make new friends and 
contacts that last through the years. 
This is followed with basic training, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


where you learn industry and industrial 
organization and have an opportunity 
to see the many fields of endeavor and 
careers open to you at Westinghouse 
... in research, engineering, manufac- 
turing and application. 

Ina short time, you gain a clear under- 
standing of business and industry from 
top-ranking men in their fields . . . and 
have the benefit of personal counsel in 
selecting the field for your career. 

For details about the Westinghouse 
Plan for college graduates, send for our 
32-page booklet—“Finding Your Place 


in Industry”. G-10171-A 


To obtain a copy of 
“Finding Your Place in 
Industry’’, write to: 
Educational Department, 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Because of the growing need for capable well-trained public administrators, 
the following symposium is presented. 


CAREERS IN CITY GOVERNMENT 


Epwarp O. Stent, Professor of Political Sctence 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


In 1948 Dr. Stene planned and organized the University’s program of 


training for city management, with support of a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 


poration of New York. 


In three years about thirty students have completed the 


program and fifteen of them have secured appointments as city managers, while 


almost all of the others hold responsible public positions. 


from the University of Minnesota. 


ITY government is an enterprise, not an 

occupation. A city employs people of 
many vocations and professions, some of 
them common to both public and private 
enterprises and a few of them essentially pub- 
lic in character. But when one considers a 
career in municipal government, other than as 
a policeman or fireman, one looks almost 
necessarily to positions of broad administra- 
tive responsibility such as those of city mana- 
ger or other general administrator, municipal 
finance officer or the administrator of a mul- 
tiple-service department in a large city. These 
are the types of careers that will be considered 
here. 

Until relatively recent times careers in city 
government were so limited that no one could 
plan on extended educational preparation for 


the field. 


istrative 


In the first place the major admin- 
oflices were elective, and even the 
appointive offices were filled by political ap- 
pointment. Secondly. the home town complex 
was strong: non-residents would not be em- 
ployed. And, thirdly, there was a common 
notion that to fill a responsible administrative 
at least 35 or 40 
and one should have had several 


All of these 


requirements are obstacles to career service. 


post one must be mature 
vears old 


years of practical experience. 


and in general they tend to lower the quality 


of public service. Few people seek to enter 


He received his Ph.D. 


city government after they are successfully 
established in other fields, and consequently 
cities that hold to such requirements are apt 
to get misfits, floaters and persons who are 
dissatisfied with their first choice careers. 

Any student who is planning to prepare for 
a career in city government should investigate 
the social mores of the area that he wishes to 
live in, to discover attitudes toward employ- 
ment of outsiders and the acceptance of young 
men and women with training in municipal 
administration. Fortunately the profession of 
city manager is becoming recognized as some- 
what analogous to the profession of school 
superintendent, and city managers. as well as 
a few elected administrators, are recognizing 
and seeking the valuable services that can be 
provided by young men as finance officers, 


administrative aids or research assistants. 
Desirable Qualifications 


In addition to making a study of opportuni- 
g 
ties. one who is considering a career in city 
administration should refleet upon his own 
personal qualifications. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between qualities that one possesses 
before he enters professional training and 
those that he acquires through training: but a 
few years of experience in selecting trainees 
for a graduate program in city management 


and of observing men in the city manager pro- 


‘ 
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fession have convinced the writer that the fol- 
lowing qualifications should be possessed or 
acquired : 

1. A deep interest in public service. To 
many young men, the salaries and the prestige 
status of city managers look very attractive. 
Put unless one gets more satisfaction from the 
service he gives than from the financial re- 
wards, he is unlikely to be happy in the field. 
He must be willing to accept the insecurity of 
a position which is highly dependent upon 
public approval, and he should have somewhat 
of a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

2. A democratic philosophy. This quality 
is closely akin to the first one. A person needs 
not only the desire to serve the community. 
but also a full understanding of his own sub- 
ordination to the community wishes and the 
ability to visualize the whole community as 
distinguished from the people with whom he 
associates directly. His democratic philoso- 
phy should extend also to his relationships 
with subordinates, involving a recognition of 
the dignity of the individual whatever his 
status in the hierarchy of authority. 

3. A political sense. Whereas a business 
enterprise may be successful in a community 
if it pleases ten percent of the people. the city 
government must please more than fifty per- 
cent. Though not a politician in the partisan 
sense, the city administrator should be sensi- 
tive to public opinion and he should have a 
habit of “keeping an ear to the ground.” He 
should have enough understanding of human 
nature to anticipate public reactions to new 
programs and to judge the speed and the man- 
ner with which to proceed. 

4. A broad understanding of functions and 
techniques of city government. A city admin- 
istrator need not be a lawyer, but he should 
understand the basic principles of municipal 
law: he need not be an engineer, but he should 
be able to discuss intelligently the engineering 
problems of street construction, traffic control. 


He should 


municipal utilities and the like. 
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have a thorough understanding of municipal 


finance, and he should have a basic grasp of 
such fields as police administration, fire pro- 
tection, sanitation and public health. Above 
all he should have a capacity to foresee the 
the effects of one branch of city government 
upon the other. 

This last qualification is necessarily the 
result of training, except that one must have 
the gift of imagination to visualize the effects 
of any particular course of action upon the 
juture developments in the many different but 
inter-related aspects of city government and 
community life. 


Training Programs 


Training programs for the profession of city 
management and for general public adminis- 
tration have been developed at a number of 
universities, primarily at the graduate level. 
A few schools have undergraduate training 
programs in public administration, but in gen- 
eral it is felt that adequate professional train- 
ing at the undergraduate level would not be 
possible unless general education were sacri- 
ficed; and if that were done the loss might be 
greater than the benefits. A few opportunities 
to enter the management field through appren- 
ticeships under experienced administrators are 
open, but even there the tendency is more 
and more to seek young men with graduate 
training. 

Fer one who plans to take graduate train- 
ing for city management there are three prin- 
cipal channels of undergraduate preparation. 
They are civil engineering, business adminis- 
tration and political science. Students may 
enter from other fields. but those who have 
background preparations in the fields enumer- 
ated have secured intensive training in at least 
one branch of knowledge useful in city admin- 
istration, 

The University of Kansas is one of the few 
schools of higher education that offer graduate 
training with specific attention to city manage- 


\ 
\ 
‘ . 


COLLEGE 


JOURNAT PLACEMENT 


OF 


At Kansas a two-year graduate pro- 


ment. 


gram leads to a degree of master of public 
administration. The first year is devoted to 
work in courses which emphasize general 
public administration, techniques of municipal 
government, municipal engineering, munici- 
pal law and human relations. In the second 
year the students are placed as interns under 
qualified city managers, but they are also en- 
for 


rolled in a “seminar for apprentices” 


which they return to the campus periodically 


Emery FE. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Orson, Dean and Professor 
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to report on selected operations of their re- 
spective cities, to Compare experience and to 
present and discuss problems which they have 
encountered, 

Other schools which emphasize city admin- 
the of Maine, 
Pennsylvania. Southern California and Syra- 


istration include universities 


cuse. Each program has a different empasis 
and certain unique features, but all place con- 
siderable reliance upon practical experience 


gained through apprenticeships. 


School of Public Administration 


sions. 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Before coming to the University of Southern California, Dr. Olson was 
Director of In-Service Training for federal employees in Washington, D. C. 

has also been active in city, state and federal economic and employee comn 
fmong his other activities he is President of the California State Per- 


He 


is- 


sonnel Board and management consultant to business and Government. He was 
educated at the University of Wisconsin, Cornell University and the University 


of Southern California. 


AE rapid urbanization of the United States 

has had a significant effect on career op- 
portunities in) municipal administration, a 
trend which has been somewhat obscured by 
the growth of the national government. At 
the local level. however. the increased number 
of cities has resulted in more jobs. Even 
more important, the congregation of persons 
in these urban centers has brought greater 
demand for the more effective discharge of 
local services. The political appointee of a 
few vears ago is being displaced by the man 
who has had a professional competence in his 
position. The single generation's growth of 
the council-manager plan. which places  pri- 
mary responsibility for the administration of 
municipal tasks in the hands of the profes- 
sional. eloquently attests to the change in atti- 


At the 


Americans in 


tude toward city government. 
23 


1.100 municipalities and counties, voluntarily 


present 


time some million nearly 


have installed this plan of operation. 

The administration of local government is 
complex. involves the performance of 
many kinds of functions, thus offering a broad 
range of possibilities of employment. These 
opportunities may be broken down into three 
general groups: 


found in nearly all large scale organizations. 


Vanagement Services that are to be 


These include the “generalist” positions. such 
as city manager, assistant city manager and 
the heads of certain departments. In addition 
it includes the various staff services by which 
the administrator controls and facilitates the 
operation of the organization. These are per- 
sonnel, budgeting. methods and procedures 
analysis and purchasing. 

(2) Unique Services of the City Govern- 
ment, These include such areas of operations 


as police. fire, public health planning. recrea- 


Persons interested in 


tion and public works. 
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these fields will find that their greatest oppor- 
tunities are prescnt at the municipal level. 
(3) Professions that have a high mobility 
between private business and government. 
Management. engineering. and 
architecture are fields of vocational training 
which have a particularly high transference 


between business and all levels of government. 


accounting 


Persons who study in these areas should have 
little difculty finding rewarding employment 
in city government. 

From this brief treatment of the wide career 
opportunities in city government, it is obvious 
that training needs will vary greatly. For 
those who aspire to top positions in city gov- 
ernment. i.e.. to become city managers. a con- 
centration on the study of management would 
seem desirable. An ideal training might in- 
clude either a broad undergraduate back- 
ground in the social sciences or an undergrad- 
uate degree in engineering and graduate work 
in the field of public management. 

The majority of municipal government posi- 
tions are filled by competitive examination. 
Professional positions generally require a cer- 
tain amount of experience; and this is often 
the greatest stumbling block for young gradu- 
ates. In recent years many cities have estab- 
lished internships. paying approximately $100 
per month, which permit a student to gain 
experience while learning. Often the intern- 
ship will be suflicient to permit entrance into 


the lower professional grades. These intern- 
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ships have been of invaluable aid to the young 
government career man. 


Salaries municipal government vary 
greatly from one jurisdiction to another: thus 
it becomes difficult to generalize on the matter. 
Qur own experience is that beginning salaries 
in the more enlightened communities are ap- 
prox.mately the same as in private industry. 
Top management positions are generally less 
well paid than in private concerns; salaries for 
city managers range from about $5.000 to 
325.000 per year. 

Careers. of course, should not be considered 
only in terms of compensation. Government 
work is generally enriching, providing many 
satisfying moments for the socially-conscious 
individual. This is particularly true at the 
local level where the results of one’s labors are 
readily identifiable and measurable. Beyond 
this, local government provides a stability of 
employment not found in higher government 
or private business. City governments per- 
form essential services whose budgets can 
seldom be cut to any great extent. 


In sum, careers in city government have 
expanded greatly in the last generation. Per- 
sons who consciously train for service at this 
level of government, particularly in manage- 
ment. will have little difficulty 
outlet for The scales of 
compensation are generally adequate; employ- 
ment is extremely stable: and the opportunity 


finding an 


their services. 


to make a contribution to society very great. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
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from which he received his A.B. degree. 


TRAINING FOR GOVERNMENT CAREERS 


W. Donato FLercuer. Director Coro Foundation 


San Francisco, California 


Mr. Fletcher attended Reed College, then transferred to Stanford University, 


He took graduate work at the London 


School of Economics, and returned to Stanford law school to receive his LL.B. 
He practiced law in San Francisco until 1940, when he began the research that 


AS with other careers, one planning for a 

career in city government will discover a 
multitude of details pertaining to various posi- 
He 


whether he can possibly learn all those details 


tions. will undoubtedly be worried 
and whether he can make decisions and carry 
out tasks in an intelligent manner—knowing 
so little in face of so much. The chances are 
that he will reconcile himself with the thought 
that others have mastered those details. and 


thus there is a chance for him. 


Many. if not most, candidates for posts in 
city government (especially the younger candi- 
dates) will overlook an aspect about public 
service which may give them far more concern 
The 
intangibles of any job tend to “make or break” 
that job. Thus, the attitude of the public and 


in later years than the matter of details. 


of other comparable services toward that posi- 
tion, the 
importance of that work, and the amount of 


general working conditions. the 
pressure bearing upon that department of gov- 
ernment year after year are all factors which 
will measure that candidate in the years to 


Come, 


This article is chiefly about preparing can- 
didates for the intangibles. It is assumed that 
although high school and college advisors and 
placement officers are familiar with the general 
requirements of positions in city government, 
there are few who have held those positions 
for any length of time, and who have any 


deep-seated impressions about those intangi- 


bles. 


Therefore this article will briefly com- 


was to result in the establishment of the Coro Foundation in 1942. 


ment on methods used by Coro Foundation in 


establishing a point of view and a method of 
approach to be used by candidates for posi- 


tions in city government. 


Coro Foundation conducts a nine-month 
training program in which twelve carefully 
selected individuals are placed in various gov- 
ernmental offices, corporations, labor unions 
and civie organizations for periods of eight 
weeks. In these various placements, the 
interns are exposed to that vast multitude of 
details which make up any series of operations. 
In addition, interns carry out surveys which 
reveal the attitudes and general knowledge of 
component groups of the public regarding gov- 
ernment and public affairs. During the spring. 
special two month individual projects provide 
the interns with actual work or field experi- 
ence in connection with some special project 
or study requested by various communities in 
the Bay Area. 

Then, at the Coro offices, the interns are put 
through that which might be called an integrat- 
ing process. All-day seminars are held each 
Friday during which each intern discusses with 
the other interns and staff members the perti- 
nent events of his assignment. Weekly written 
reports serve as a training device to develop 
cflective skills in written communication. 


For the writer to pluck examples out of con- 
text in order to demonstrate a method under 
discussion is not effective. nor is it fair to the 
method being discussed. So much depends 


upon his tone of voice, tempo of speech, use 
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of analogy and example and upon the group 
feelings and understandings of the moment. 
Further. those who have applied integrating 
methods realize that time, patience and repeti- 
tion play an incalculable role. As applied in 
the realm of government-politics, we are grad- 
ually learning how to use these tools. 


From Coro’s standpo‘nt, an integrative proc- 
ess means not only developing an ability to 
analyze and to organize material to fit given 
situations. More important is the matter of 
learning how to handle oneself in the complex 
activities of public affairs. Also, it is the mat- 
ter of seeing the relationships of various 
Just 
how does a public official deal with the baffling 
problem of those well-intentioned citizens who 
get inflamed about some action (or lack of 


action) of government? 


groups to the whole of the community. 


Or, what is his role 
when dealing with conflicting groups within 
his community? What is his best course of 
action when the press launches an attack on 
some aspect. of local government-polities? 
How does he withstand an ideological (“ism”) 
attack from some ardent group in his com- 
munity 


Does Coro teach a particular philosophy ? 
This question is asked from time to time. The 
questioner assumes that in order to handle 
problems like the above. the foundations must 
teach some theory or line of thinking which 
helps the intern to come up with the right 
answer. In other words, just as a trainee is 
prepared to use a specific skill in a job, so he 
should be prepared to solve some of these dif- 


ficult situations which arise. 


In our opinion, it is unfortunate that this 
area is not as simple to deal with as the fore- 
going logic implies. If it were. life in the arena 
of public affairs might be more attractive to 
Thus, the Coro in- 
ternship is full of challenges which force the 
interns to do their own thinking and to de- 
velop their abilities for effectively handling 


an able college graduate. 
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For your students 
with 
strong writing interests 


the latest facts on job possibilities 
reprinted from MADEMOISELLE at 1 Oc each 


And for the counselors’ office, 

THE JOBS AND FUTURES FILE, at $5, 
more than 60 up-to-date fields 

in a new and better loose-leaf binder 
that opens flat 


Jobs and Futures, Mademoiselle 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Please send me: 


O The J&F File. I enclose $5. 
(C0 The binder for my own reprints. 
I enclose $1. 
The following reprints (I enclose 10c each) : 
(0 Book publishing #157 
(C0 Government writing & editing (just 5c) #134 
0 Magazine fashion jobs #39 
O Picture editing #108 
0 Press jobs: newspapers, magazines, 
house organs, trade journals #135 
© Rural journalism #32 
0 Advertising copy writing #41 
(C Audio-visual aids jobs #150 
(Radio seript-writing #1 
(CO The young writer #27 
OC Selling TV ideas #116 
0 Verse writing #38 
0 Writing children’s books #53 
© Writing detective stories #28 
0D Writing free-lance articles #81 


Name___ 


Address____ 


City, zone, State_ 
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inter-personal and inter-group relations in 


dealing with difficult public problems. 


Colleges and universities throughout the 


country have extensive courses in 


public 
administration. Many institutions have set up 
training arrangements with nearby govern- 
mental units in which particular job skills cre 
stressed. Thus, students who are interested 
in careers with city governments have ample 
opportunity to obtain comprehensive informa- 


tion on the field. 


Coro Foundation, however, was created pri- 
marily to carry cut research and to develop 
methods of training pertaining to the field of 
government-politics, especially the relation- 
ships between people and their government. 
Public administration is but a part of the field 
for which Coro interns are trained. Coro grad- 
uates have gone into the fields of city man- 
agement, personnel management. journalism. 


business. labor and community organizations. 


KAISER- FRAZER CORPORATION 


Personnel and Employment 


WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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In closing, a brief word might be in order 
about the origin of Coro Foundation. 
life 
marked by new ideas and new developments 
of them 
voluntary and conceived by one or a few 
individuals at the most. 


Our country’s economic has been 


ever many decades, perhaps 99°: 


In contrast. the polit- 
ical life of our country has had few innova- 
tions and is marked primarily by growth in 
size. Politicians can learn effective practices 
and techniques, and they will be elected, many 
Political 
organizations also conform to accepted meth- 
When a administrative 
reform comes about, it is the result of cam- 


times irrespective of their merits. 


ods. new idea or 
paigns involving many people. and it wins, if 
at all, only after overcoming great odds. This 


seems to be the record. 


Thus, this basic question arises: In what 
ways can the American people handle their 
political problems more intelligently ? 


The two founders of Coro Foundation 
Van Duyn A. Dodge. investment counselor, 
and W. Donald Fletcher, attorney—had_ this 
question in mind when they established the 
foundation as a publie trust to carry on re- 
search in the field of government-politics. In 
the years between 1941 and 1945, Dodge and 
Fletcher maintained an office with a small staff 
assisting them. Their main objective was to 
get a better understanding themselves of the 
processes going on in public affairs and to 
develop a method of approach by which new 
ideas could be developed and tested, on a min- 
mum cost basis. The internship training 
program was begun in 1947 and has been 
conducted each succeeding year. The seventh 
class began its intern training this September. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Dodge, chairman 
of the 


Director of the foundation, Coro will continue 


Soard of Trustees. and Mr. Fletcher, 


to develop ideas and methods for a more ade- 
quate understanding of and effective partici- 
pation in public affairs. 
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ou cont 


measure 


© doubt you've had the same expe- 
N rience we have had in discuss- 
ing “first jobs’’ with engineering 
graduates. 
They like to approach the problem of 
their job future in the same analytical 
way they approach an engineering 
problem. 
But — unfortunately — futures tend to 
evade precise measurement. 


Take, for example, what we believe is 
one of the most important virtues in 
a General Motors engineering job - 
environment. 

At GM an engineer is associated with a 
company which respects an engineer’s 
point of view, surrounds him with the 
right mental climate for his work. 


That’s something you cannot measure 
with a “mike”—or to keep the metaphor 
correct—control with a thermostat. 


All we can say is that young engineers 


witht a 


GENERAL MOTORS 


find GM offers them a congenial place 
to work — interesting minds to work 
under—and a wealth of equipment to 
work with. 


For General Motors has reached and 
kept its leadership in so many fields of 
engineering —from motorcars and 
trucks to jet and Turbo-Prop engines 
—from fractional horsepower motors 
to Diesel locomotives—only by supply- 
ing engineers the opportunity to make 
the most of their training and their 
own skill and initiative. 


GM now has positions avaiiabie 
in the following fields: 


Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 
Business Administration 


Personnel Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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HINTS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE CAMPUS RECRUITING 


P. G. Martin, Director 
Bureau of Business Placement 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


In addition to his activities as Director of the Bureau of Business Placement 
which he organized, Mr. Martin is also an assistant professor of Industrial 


Management. 


He spent three and a half years in the Navy as a commissioned officer, the 
latter portion being in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Martin reccived his B.S. and M.B.A, in Personnel Management at 


Indiana University. 


ae HAT can we do to make our recruiting 

more effective?” This is an almost 
daily question asked of placement directors by 
industry. It is certainly a logical question as 
the problem has tended to become increasingly 
difficult since the termination of World War 
Il. Unfortunately. the whole situation has 
been greatly aggravated by the Korean out- 
break. Thus, today, as in any period of mo- 
bilization, industry is expected to expand with 
This 


creased competition for the supply of labor 


less manpower available. means in- 


including ecllege graduates. 

Aside from the obvious competition brought 
about by the Korean conflict, there has been a 
growing tendency for more and more organi- 
the 
No longer are the campuses a 


zations to recruit actively on various 
campuses. 
source of manpower for the large national 
firms alone. Today, a great many middle- 
sized and small concerns find this method of 


Many of them have 


discovered that contacting the student while he 


recruiting to be popular. 


is yet in school brings more favorable results 
than waiting for the student to approach them 
after graduation. Thus, with many more busi- 
ness concerns competing for the college gradu- 
ate, each has every right to ask, “What can we 
do to make our recruiting more effective?” 
The question is one that cannot be answered 
simply. There is almost an unlimited number 
of variables that may influence a company’s 
efforts, from the type of job offered to the time 
of year such offer is made. This article does 


not attempt to list all possible problems. but 
concerns itself with some of the basic difhicul- 
ties that frequently hinder good recruiting. 


The following remarks are based on the 
assumption that the opportunities offered by 
the various organizations are reasonably at- 


tractive to college students. A discussion on 


the merits of a good program is a complete 


subject itself and not within the scope of this 
article. 


The Recruiter 


Probably the mest important single factor 
to be considered for more effective recruiting 
is the recruiter himself. Many organizations 
fail to realize that their representative is the 
key figure in the procedure for the employ- 
ment of college graduates. To the graduating 
seniors, the recruiter reflects the character of 
the company. and their attitude toward the 
organization depends largely upon the impres- 
sion made by the interviewer. If he is vague 
and non-committal, the students are inclined to 
Or. if he 
seems irritated and gruff. the students tend to 
feel the firm is so disposed. 


believe the company is the same. 


In other words, 
the applicants look upon the recruiter as if he 
were the company, and there is little the place- 
ment bureau can say or do to change the opin- 
ions that are created in the minds of these 
applicants. Therefore, the has, 
within his grasp, the power to represent his 


recruiter 


firm as a good, a mediocre or a poor organi- 


zation. This places the representative in an 
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extremely prominent spot) and one which 
should be considered seriously by any cpm- 
pany planning to recruit actively on the 


campus, 
What. the that 


should be possessed by a good recruiter? 


then. are characteristics 
Here, again, is a question that is difficult to 
answer as the list of such characteristics could 
be long and varied. However. a few of the 
more basic ones which experience has shown 
to be more predominant can be discussed 
profitably. 

In the first place. the recruiter must have 
This 


does not necessarily mean that he must have 


some understanding of college students. 


had some college training himself. but at least 
through some means. he should have some 
knowledge of campus life and. to some extent. 
Armed 


with this background. the recruiter can place 


appreciate the student point of view. 


the interview on a plane common to both the 
epplicant and himself. This should help im- 
measurably in deriving maximum results from 
each interview. 

During the recruiting season it is common 
practice for many firms to send a representa- 
tive from the nearest branch to a given univer- 
sity. The theory behind this procedure is 
excellent: it} means a saving of time. money 
and effort and a chance to work more closely 
with the university. If. however. the near-by 
representative is one who is not interested in 
or suited for college recruiting. the theory 
will break down and there will be no real sav- 
ing of time, money and effort. 
that the carefully 


chosen. and while his location should be con- 


It is essential. 
therefore. recruiter be 
sidered. it should certainly be secondary to his 
ability as a recruiter. 

What other characteristics should the repre- 
sentative possess? He should certainly have a 
good knowledge of the opportunities being 
offered by his firm. and he should be able to 


present the information to the applicants in an 


understandable fashion. Frequently he is 

+ 
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asked about jobs other than the oncs for which 
If possible, he should be 


such opportunities with his 


he is recruiting. 
able to describe 
firm or at least be able to explain how infor- 
mation concerning the jobs can be obtained. 
It is important that he do this willingly since 
it makes him appear to be well-versed and 
tends to make a favorable and lasting impres- 
sion upon those students he interviews. 
Thirdly, the interviewer should shew a gen- 
uine interest in each student, even to the extent 
of making constructive suggetions to those 
applicants who are definitely unqualified for 
his own firm. This means taking valuable 
time with undesirable individuals, but it really 
isn't a waste of time. For the most part. stu- 
dents appreciate the individual interest ex- 
pressed by the recruiter and will often inform 
In 
addition, the students tend to feel that the 


their classmates of their fine treatment. 


recruiter represents an organization which 
thinks in terms of the individual and which 
has well-developed personnel policies. Under 
today’s competitive market this impression is 
extremely important. 

On the other hand, the recruiter who spends 
ample time with those qualified. but cuts short 
those not fitted, sometimes creates a feeling 
among the students that his company is cold 
and impersonal. Again, the word is passed 
down to classmates and to undergraduate 
students. The publicity in this case is poor 
and can possibly be a hindrance during future 
Visits. 


Selecting the Applicant 


Most organizations realize the importance 
of careful selection, but the subject is certainly 
worthy of further discussion. The continuing 
successful utilization of any given university 
as a source of manpower depends heavily upon 
It 
goes without saying that the best advertising a 
company can obtain for future visits is the 


previous selections from that university. 


employment of a graduate who is happy and 
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successful in his work. He will often describe 
his position through letters to fraternity 
brothers still at school or to friends who have 
not yet graduated. At homecoming, his jcb is 
one of the chief points of discussion. It should 
be pointed out that undergraduates listen 
intently to the remarks of the employed 
graduate, and their own decisions are much 
influenced by his statements. 

By the same token, an unhappy and unsuc- 
cessful employee is very poor advertising. for 
he likewise discusses his situation with under- 
graduate friends. Unfortunately, they are 
even more prone to accept his words than 
those of the successful graduate. This is true 
because most students have a fear of being 
“lost in the company” and tend to be skeptical 
of the opportunities it offers. Admittedly, 
much skepticism is a result of immature think- 
ing. but be that as it may, the situation exists 
and must be coped with accordingly. In addi- 
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tion, the floundering graduate is not going to 
admit that his failure is a result of his own 
inability. He is going to explain his difficul- 
ties in the light of false promises and lac. of 
opportunity on the part of the company. Thus, 
whether justified or not, the company will 
have to face this problem if previous place- 
ments have been faulty. 

Realizing the snow-balling effect of poor 
placement, many organizations notify the ap- 
propriate placement bureau whenever such a 
condition exists. In this way they can explain 
the situation to an authority who is closely 
associated with the student body. Such a pro- 
cedure is good because it gives the placement 
bureau a broader perspective of the difficulty 
and enables it to assist the companies in 
achieving more satisfactory future placements. 

There are a number of methods employed 
by industry to assure wise selection of grad- 
uates, and of them 


most are 


very 


rd. 


AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION . . . 


EDUCATION helps equip a man 
for the place he wants to occupy 
in the world. 

LIFE INSURANCE helps him ob- 
tain the financ’al security he wants 
for his home, his family, his busi- 
ness and his future. 
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Perhaps the most common of the better 
procedures is the one in which the campus in- 
terviews are followed by invitations to the 
company’s premises. The applicant is tested 
and then interviewed by several company 
officials during which time he is carefully 
watched and considered. After the individual 
has left the firm, the officials decide whether 
or net an offer should be made. By this tim». 
the student has been seen by several executives 
and their collective decisions should be more 
accurate than the findings of one man alone. 
Some organizations go even further and inves- 
tigate his background and family tree seeking 
hidden characteristics or tendencies that may 
not be observed during the interviews. All 
this requires time, effort and investment, but 
the advocates of careful selection believe that 
it is more economical and satisfactory in the 
long run. 


Some organizations have been successful by 
making immediate offers during the course of 
the initial interview. This can be a dangerous 
procedure in that so little is known of the 
candidate at the time. It should also be borne 
in mind that an applicant can become an ex- 
pert interviewee, after a little practice, and is 
in a position to create an immediate impres- 
sion which is not always completely accurate. 
It might also be brought out that students are 
frequently wary of outright offers. They rea- 


son that the companies are either desperate 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) invites 

inquiries from senior engineering 

and accounting students interested 
in foreign careers. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL OFFICE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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for manpower or perhaps hire large numbers 
with the intention of retaining only the best. 
‘This statement, of course, excludes those cases 
in which the applicants are obviously well 
qualified for the positions in question and 
further investigation is unnecessary. 


Perhaps the reader wonders why so much 
time is being spent on the subject of selection. 
In the author's opinion wise selection cannot 
be over-emphasized. To the business firm, a 
good placement means a_ profitable invest- 
ment, lower labor turnover, and the best pos- 
sible entree to a valuable source of executive 
material. To the individual employed. it 
means an enjoyable jcb leading toward a 
bright career. Finally, to the university, it 
means another successful alumnus to whom it 
may point with pride. 


Military Service and Effective Recruitment 


Our present employment. situation might 
well be termed the “Draft Dilemma.” Com- 
panies on the one hand desire to employ col- 
lege graduates, but are troubled about hiring 
the young man who is eligible for military 
service. On the other hand, the draftable stu- 
dent desires a job, but is equally perplexed 
about the feasibility of seeking one. Normal 
recruiting procedures have certainly been in- 
luenced by this condition as organizations 
have attempted to find ways and means of 
easing their employment difliculties. 


Many companies have been willing to re- 
cruit regardless of draft status. The theory 
behind this is that the outstanding young men 
they see today will be just as welcome when- 
ever their tour of military service is completed. 
In addition, in hiring them now, perhaps two, 
three or even more months of training can be 
finished. Therefore when the trainee is called 
to service, he departs on leave of absence, and 
is much more certain to return to his com- 
pany. In the long run, companies practicing 
this procedure have mere assurance that their 
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employment problems will be less. From the 
standpoint of more effective recruiting. this is 
an ideal arrangement, and should be utilized 
whenever possible. Of course. such a plan is 
limited in scope. In the first place. only the 
larger organizations can afford to follow this 
procedure extensively, and even they must 
exercise some caution to prevent the employ- 
ment of more returning veterans than they 
have jobs available. It is further limited to 
training programs and is not suitable when a 
specific position must be filled. 


There is another excellent plan which lends 
itself to an even larger number of business 
firms including many small businesses. Advo- 
cates of this idea prefer veterans. but are will- 
ing and actually desire to interview draftable 
students and reservists. These organizations 
realize that this is their only opportunity for 
finding the graduating seniors in one location. 
After graduation, the students scatter in all 
directions. If only non-draftables are inter- 
viewed, many outstanding students are missed 
and there is no assurance that they will ever 
At least, 
under this plan, each company can present its 
opportunities to the students, and perhaps 
cause many of them eventually to request em- 


seek out the companies in question. 


ployment based upon the campus interview. In 
addition special files are often established for 
those applicants who are particularly well- 
qualified. Contact is kept with these young 
men while they are in service with the hope 
that they 


Thus, a contact for possible employment two 


will return for reconsideration. 


years hence is established. Such a source of 
manpower does not generally exist for those 
organizations confining their interviews to 
veterans and non-draftables. 


It might also be said that the interviewing 
of both draftable and non-draftable students 
can do much to build up a close relationship 
with the student body, and such a relationship 
is quite essential for effective recruiting. 
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Recruitment of Returning Veterans 


The present policy of two years’ military 
service has established another source of col- 


We 


have discussed the possibilities of hiring young 


lege manpower, the returning veteran. 


men prior to their entering the service, and 
while some will be employed in this manner, 
there will be many more still unattached as 
they prepare to leave the armed forces. A 
number have already trickled back into civil- 
ian status. 


As the number of returning veterans grows 
larger, business firms must find a means of 
making contact with them. One of the most 
logical procedures is to work through the vari- 
ous university placement services notifying 
them of the jobs available. Probably most 
placement services have developed systems for 
handling the placement of returning veterans 


If both the 


veterans and the business firms turn to the 


and should be excellent sources. 


placement bureaus as clearing houses, there is 
every reason to believe that maximum effec- 
tiveness can be obtained from this method of 
recruiting. 


Summary 


As stated earlier, there are many variables 
that ceuld have been discussed which might 
assist or hinder an organization in its recruit- 
ing program. However, the purpose of this 
article has not been to list as many as possi- 
ble, but to point out a few of the more basic 
ones which tend to influence the recruiting 
efforts of all firms. 


Assuming, therefore, that the opportunities 
offered by the organization are good, it may 
increase the effectiveness of its recruiting pro- 
gram by (1) carefully choosing a recruiter, 
(2) selecting candidates wisely, (3) maintain- 
ing a close relationship with the university 
and the student body and (4) utilizing the 
university placement service contacting 
returning veterans. 


“Te must know what the world 
needs first and then invest ourselves 
to supply that need, and 
success is almost certain.” 


—RUSSELL CONWELL 


“We Must Know...” 


In these words Russell Conwell set revolutionary rules for the success of both the 
University he founded, and its students. The needs which already exist in the world 


must be known first, he says, in order to determine the type of training which will 
supply these needs. 


Building solidly upon this principle, Temple University keeps a close watch on what the 


world needs. Its programs are always flexible, ready to meet changing and challenging 
demands. 


Employers in any field, seeking trained personnel, call upon Temple University with 
full confidence because its graduates, when they enter their chosen fields of endeavor. 


‘know what the world needs” and have invested themselves “to supply that need.” 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE MINDS OF MEN* 


H. W. Prentis, Jr.. C airman of the Board 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Past President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Below is the first in a serics of articles of general interest to 


all readers of the Journal. 


Mr. Prentis, in addition to his many other activities, has 


found time to manifest his interest in the education of young 
people by serving as President of the Board of Trustees of Wilson 
College and by serving as a trustee of Franklin and Marshall 


College, Temple University and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


ington, 


NE night three years ago | flew across the 
Atlantic to Portugal. Two thousand 
miles out from New York I visited the cockpit 
and examined the many intricate and novel 
devices with which trans-Atlantic airplanes 
are equipped. On a simple chart, plotted 
every hour, were two converging lines, one 
indicating the number of gallons of gas re- 
maining in the tanks and the other the mileage 
to be covered. The spot at which the two lines 
crossed was the point of no return. Until then 
the pilot had the option of going back to New 
York if trouble developed, but after that no 
choice remained; the die was cast. 

Today the American Republic is rapidly 
approaching this critical point of no return. 
Either it will readjust its compass and steer a 
steady course in accord with the eternal prin- 
ciples requisite to a free society, or our fore- 
fathers’ noble experiment will be engulfed by 
the same baleful influences that have destroyed 
all of mankind's previous attempts at popular 
self-government. Where do we go from here? 
is a question that must be answered intelli- 
gently by the American people and their de- 


*Address before the National Industrial Conference 
Board, January 24, 1952, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 
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cision galvanized into effective political action 
without delay if succeeding generations are 
to enjoy the blessings of liberty as we have 
known them. Hence, the vital importance of 
the battle for men’s minds at the present turn- 
ing point in our history. 


What I have to say may be summed up 
under the three P's: 


First, prehending; sec- 
ond, practicing, and third, preaching the prin- 
ciples on which the American Republic was 
founded and on whose maintenance our con- 
tinued existence as a free nation depends. 
Obviously, we cannot battle successfully for 
men’s minds unless we know in the first place 
what we are fighting for and the setting in 
which that battle must take place. So let us 
take a hasty look at what has happened in the 
past fifteen years. 

If anybody had said in 1937 that a lone 
self-willed labor leader could disrupt the en- 
tire economic life of the United States by his 
dominant control of a single essential indus- 
try. we would have considered that person a 
reckless prophet or a fatuous fool. But Mr. 
John L. Lewis can do and has done that very 
thing on several past occasions. If a lawyer 
had asserted fifteen years ago that a clause in 
the Federal Constitution granting power to the 
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federal government to control commerce be- 
tween the states would be stretched to cover 
many forms of local business, including win- 
dow washers, elevator operators. cafeteria 
workers and stock and bond clerks. the average 
American businessman would have looked else- 
where for legal advice. And what employer 
would have believed that the day would come 
when, under the guise of eliminating sweat- 
shop wages and working hours, an enginecr- 
ing or research assistant making three or four 
hundred dollars a month would be prohibited 
from working more than forty hours a wee's 
Cer- 


tainly fifteen years ago. no American manu- 


unless he was given overtime pay! 


facturer ever imagined in his most gloomy 
moment that our States would pay unemploy- 
ment benefits to striking employees for twenty- 
six weeks from funds contributed by the very 
employer whose business was in jeopardy. A 
decade and a half ago | doubt that there was 
an American citizen anywhere who dreamed 
that by 1952 the total number of civilian gov- 
ernment employees would be about 6.6  mil- 
lions with a monthly payroll of between 2 and 
billions 


gainfully employed. 


ene out of nine of all persons 
Far less did any of us 
Americans conceive of the day when com- 
munists and fellow-travelers would work their 
way into control of some of cur most impor- 
tant labor organizations and even into some 
of the inner circles of government itself. Yet 


all of these things have come to pass. 


Now of course change is to be expected. 
New conditions require new approaches to 
social and political problems, but one prinei- 
ple at least remains fixed. The basic factors 
of individual character on which the perpetu- 
ation of liberty depends are firm and immu- 
table: 


personal responsibility, thrift. pride of citizen- 


self-reliance. individual initiative. 


ship. courage and religious faith. In recent 
years, spurious substitutes have been palmed 


off on the American people for these basic 
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virtues of free men: government aid for self- 


reliance; collectivism for individual initia- 
live; a partly socialized economy for personal 
responsibility; public subsidies for thrift; sub- 
servience for pride of citizenship: paternalism 


for courage: materialism for religious faith. 


In August. 1947, I witnessed the Hopi 
Indian Snake Dance at the Indian village of 
Meshongnovi in the northern part of the State 
of Arizona. In primitive and barbarous fash- 
ion the Great Spirit was invoked to send rain 
for the corn that lay parched in the desert a 


the When the 


drums ceased their throbbing and the gourds 


thousand feet below mesa. 
their rattling and the snakes were carried off 
to the four points of the compass by speedy 
runners, the heavens opened and a cloudburst 
heat down upon the pueblo. The copings on 
the buildings crumbled and fell in showers of 
For bricks of 


made without straw or any other bind- 


mud and sand on our heads. 
adobe 
ing ingredient—could not resist the fury of 
that storm. In like fashion, the fogs of ignor- 
ance. the withering winds of class hatred, and 
the frosts of apathy make short work of a free 
society——once it has lost the binding elements 
of personal character on which its existence 
depends. 


A salesman cannot sell a product unless he 
knows how it is made, what it will do, and its 
distinguishing points of excellence. So to win 
the battle for men’s minds, we must first our- 
selves prehend, that is. understand the govern- 
mental system that has made this country 
great. Yet how many American citizens really 
know the nature of our peculiar form of gov- 
ernment: How it was put together: what the 
vital factors are that have enabled it to func- 
tion successfully for 163 years. Very few. So 
let me give you a bare outline of the American 
system as I see it: Our forefathers came to 
the shores of the American continent impreg- 
nated with the principles of personal moral 
responsibility, the right of private judgment 
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and the right of free assembly which, together. 
filled them with a fervent passion and unshak- 
zble belief in the sacredness of the individual 
soul in the eyes of a Sovereign God. 

With this religious principle as the founda- 
ton, they erected the tripod on which our 
individual freedom in America rests today. 
First they maintained that if man did possess 
a sacred personality, he had the right to 
choose who should rule over him. On that 
thesis they reared the first supporting tower 
of our edifice of liberty —censtitutional repre- 
sentative democracy. Again they argued that 
since man possessed a sacred personality, he 
had the right to think, speak, assemble and 
worship as he saw fit. On that concept they 
erected the second tower of the structure of 
American liberty—civil and_ religious free- 
dom. And finally they reasoned that any man 
endowed with a sacred personality had the 


right to possess for himself such portion of the 
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God-given resources of the earth as he could 
win by honest toil and effort. Thus they 
asserted every individual's right to private 
property and econemic activity of his own 
choice. and on that basic tenet they built the 
third supporting tower of their temple of lib- 
erty—private competitive business. These 
three towers stand or fall together. Destroy 
any one of them, end the tripod on which our 
freedom rests, soon collapses. 

From this same religious concept they de- 
rived the two basic theses that they employed 
in setting up our peculiar system of popular 
self-government: First, they concluded that. 
since God had created man in his own image 
with the power to distinguish between right 
and wrong. every individual ought to listen 
with respect to the opinions expressed by his 
fellow citizens, and that whatever judgment 
was expressed by the majority of such divine- 
ly-created human beings after full and free 


A well-known life insurance publication had this to 
say about the Massachusetts Mutua!: “. . . has long 
been most ably managed. It ranks very high and 
enjoys in all respects a most excellent reputation. The 
results achieved by the company are well above the 
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foregoing analysis of its present position, we recommend 
this company.” 
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discussion, was likely to be closest to God's 


will for all of them. Vox populi, vox Dei—the 


voice of the people is the voice of God! 


Their second thesis was equally logical. 
namely, that every mortal soul is endowed by 
its Creator with certain natural inalienable 
rights that no human agency whatever may 
justly invade—neither any man called “king.” 
ner any group of men representing a tempo- 


rary majority called “government.” 


The problem, therefore. was how to com- 
the will 
of the majority and the rights of the individ- 


bine these two opposing principles 


ual—into a workable. durable government 
adapted to human nature in its manifold eco- 
nomic, intellectual and spiritual aspects, and 
to a large population scattered over a_ big 
country. ‘They discarded the idea of a pure 
democracy in which all decisions would be 
made by the current majority, because they 


knew historically that pure democracies had 
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never lasted long. They are too susceptible to 
Adams | said: 


“There never was a democracy that did not 


demagoguery. As Samuel 


commit suicide.” So they decided on a repub- 
lie instead, that is. a constitutional represen- 
tative democracy, so as to make effective the 
majority will of the people in governing them- 
selves and at the same time not destroy the 
individual rights that the Creator had con- 
ferred upon each person. 


To resolve the paradox that confronted 
them, our forefathers devised a governmental 
mechanism so ingenious, so carefully organ- 
ized, so accurately compensated against 
human vagaries and lust for power that it led 
Gladstone to say that the Federal Constitution 
was “the greatest instrument of government 
ever struck off at a given time by the hand and 
brain of man.” It includes at least seven 
specific political tools that we should always 
keep sharp. shining end inviolate: written 
provisions to safeguard individual and minor- 
ity rights; the principle of representative 
rather than direct action; careful separation of 
the legislative, executive and judicial branches 
division of 
the Federal Union, and the 


counties and towns; the control of the public 


of government: responsibility 


among states, 
purse by the House of Representatives, the 
arm of government closest to the people: the 
minimizing of class cleavage and the limiting 
of the powers of the federal government in 
order to preserve local and individual initi- 
ative. 


If we are serious in our desire to retain our 
freedom, we will test every new proposal of 
government against these seven political tools 
to see whether they fit soundly into the mech- 
anism of our system. The best machine can 
be ruined by poor operators or by the use of 
the wrong tool. More than one free govern- 
ment in the world’s history has been destroyed 


by the apathy of its citizens and their failure 


to utilize the political instruments at their dis- 
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posal. In fact, the time-honored cycle in 
human affairs seems to run like this: From 
bondage to spiritual faith; from spiritual faith 
to courage; from courage to freedom; from 
freedom to abundance; from abundance to 
selfishness; from selfishness to complacency ; 
from complacency to apathy; from apathy to 
dependency; and from dependency back to 
bondage once more. In America we have 
reached the complacency-apathy stage. but 
there is still time to avert ultimate catastrophe 
if the thinking people of the United States 
will apply themselves vigorously to the other 
two P’s to which | have referred: the prac- 
ticing and preaching of sound American 
principles. 

Through all the ages. personal liberty for 
the common man has seldom, if ever, resulted 
from the activities of the aristocratic or labor- 
ing classes. Freedom for the ordinary run of 


mankind has almost invariably developed 
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under the leadership of middle class business 
men. Witness Athens before Pericles: Rome 
before Marius and Sulla; Florence under the 
early Medici; the free towns of the Hanseatic 
League of the Middle Ages; the Netherlands. 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain and the 
United States of America. The necessity for 
constitutional liberty does not exist and can 
scarcely be conceived except in great societies 
that have lived by extensive and complicated 
commerce. 

Hence American business men, if they are 
to fulfill their historic mission as preservers of 
human freedom, have a peculiar burden of 
responsibility to put its principles into prac- 
tice. Research must be fostered: production 
methods must be steadily improved; the fruits 
of such effort must be passed along in the form 
of higher wages and reduced prices not merely 
under stress of competition, but as a matter 


of enlightened self-interest. Markets must be 
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kept free: fair methods of competition must 
replace unfair procedures. Unethical prae- 
tices must be eradicated by voluntary effort. 
for business must always come into the court 
of public opinion with clean hands. Collec- 
tive bargaining—when desired by workers 
must be willingly carried forward. 

Business must be so organized as to provide 
opportunity for budding ability. wherever it 
may be found. Men in supervisory positions 
from the humblest assistant foreman to the 
highest executive must be trained to lead 
rather than to drive. Every worker must be 
thoroughly educated in the technique of his 
job. Suggestions from every employee of high 
or low degree must be encouraged. The haz- 
ards of accident and occupational disease 
must be eliminated so far as it is humanly 
possible to do so. Constant’ considerat’on 
must be given to improving every factor that 
makes for comfort. happiness and peace of 
mind, not enly for the man in overalls. but for 
the white-collared office worker as well. Every 
worker must be made to feel that he is a vital 
part of a living functioning business organism. 
Thus if contented and capable individuals are 
developed at every level in the organization, 
there will be management from the bottom up. 
net merely from the top down. Such proce- 
dure, in my opinion, is the essence of indus- 
trial democracy under the American system 
of free private enterprise. It is putting into 
actual practice the principles on which Ameri- 
ean freedom dep nds. 

But with all the popular delusions about 
business and government that ensnare the 
average citizen, business leadership in’ these 
days must reach out beyond its own immediate 
interest and play a direct part in the battle for 
men’s minds cn every question of political and 
social policy. Thirty years ago many intelli- 
gent Americans were disposed to make light 
of the theory that governmental policies were 
leading to state socialism. But today we need 


no longer discuss the theory; we are faced 
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with the condition itself. The question now is, 
can the current of public opinion be reversed 
and, if so, how? It seems apparent to me, as 
it has for a good many years, that something 
decisive must be done in the battle for men’s 
minds and done right quickly if we are not 
ultimately to find ourselves in the throes of 
dictatorship. There is no half-way station. 
because the socialistic welfare state cannot 
function without controls, and controls cannot 
be effective without compulsion. What can 
we do to prevent this dire eventuality? Here 
is where our preaching mission comes in. 
First, let me say that the job is essentially 
an individual task for each one of us wherever 
he may be. Every man creates his own little 
cosmos and the coordination, the pulling to- 
gether of all cf our little individual activities 
makes up our great national economy. A 
nation can be no better than the individual 
citizens who compose it. To preserve free in- 
stitutions we must be willing individually to 
accept moral responsibility for our actions. 
We must understand the great forces of social 
destruction with which we have to deal. We 
must banish apathy and complacency and fear. 
Each in his own little sphere of life must un- 
derstand his duties as a citizen and work at 
them. Here we industrialists have a peculiar. 
personal responsibility to provide scund, eco- 
nomic and patriotic leadership for the thou- 
sands of working people who constitute our 
organizations. There has been a_ great 
awakening on this score in the United States 
recently. Today hundreds of Ameriesn man- 
ufacturing firms are bringing the facts about 
our economic system to the attention of their 
workers in a variety of ways: through articles 
printed in company magazines and news- 
papers: through the distribution of economic 
literature: and through the use of moving pic- 
ture films before small groups of employees. 
the presentation of the films being followed by 
a discussion led by a member of the group who 


has received previous training in the perform- 
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ance of his function as discussion leader. Such 
educational movements are gaining steady 
momentum and should be put into effect by 
every business man to counteract the efforts 
of the proponents of socialism and commu- 
nism in the battle for the minds of our indus- 
trial workers. 

Those who would consciously or uncon- 
sciously undermine the foundations of free- 
dom by advocating collectivistic programs are 
fanatical in the fervency of their faith. They 
are willing to spend night after night attend- 
ing meetings, distributing literature, calling on 
voters, visiting public officials, writing letters 
to legislators and contributing money for any 
cause that they think is just. We who believe 
in freedom simply must outdo them in faith 
and in works if we are to prove worthy of our 
birthright of liberty. The Communist Party 
has its so-called cells working constantly like 
termites. The socialists have their preaching 
apostles of humanitarianism who constantly 
compare the frailties of the existing system of 
private competitive business with the hypothet- 
ical benefits of a system that has yet to prove 
its virtues anywhere in the world. We who 
beleve in freedom must be évangelists. too. 
We must be willing to make sacrifices, not 
only in money, but in personal time and effort. 
We must be willing to speak out, stand up and 
be counted, no matter what the cost may be. 

In America the amount that we contribute 
zs business men to organizations that are seek- 
ing to preserve freedom is pitifully small com- 
parcd with the funds that are raised by those 
who would undermine it. Here in America all 
such organizations, no matter how worthy, 
which are sponsored by business men, are 
open to the smearing tactics of the opposition 
which has succeeded in poisoning the minds 
of millions of workers against the economic 
system that has made this country great. So 
my own feeling is that, first, we should as 
individuals do our own part; and, second, we 
should seek to gather around us in our respec- 
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tive communities all those factors— farmers. 
teachers, preachers, physicians, lawyers and 
public officials—who believe in the things in 
which we believe. To head such local groups 
we should endeaver to enlist the help of edu- 
cators and ministers to whose patriotic actions 
no ulterior economic motive can be attached. 
If such intellectual and spiritual leaders. with 
the backing of all the other groups | have just 
mentioned can only be helped to galvanize us 
into ection, individual by individual, company 
by company, community by community, we 
may vet see the revival of that militant love of 
liberty that characterized 


our forefathers a 


hundred years ago. 

Pericles said that the secret of liberty is 
courage. So let me warn you now that the 
battle for men’s minds will test the courage of 
It will take 
courage to eliminate every unethical practice 


every business man in America. 


that may remain to bring discredit on indus- 
try: it will take courage to exercise proper 
social stewardship in the face of pressure from 
stockholders; it will take courage to stand for 
sound American principles in every industrial 
dispute; it will take courage to speak out on 
public questions: it will take courage to face 
covert threats of retaliation from tax collect- 
ors, factery inspectors, Congressional commit- 
tees and government agencies; it will take 
courage to cope with the inevitable aftermath 


of the present emergency. In sum. it will take 
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courage to be a true American in the critical 
years ahead. 

But there can be no evasion in the battle for 
men’s minds if America’s future is to be se- 
cure. It is your responsibility, and yours, and 
yours and mine. The intellectual and spirit- 
ual ramparts of the American Republic have 
been broken down through years of civic 
We must now rebuild them, if they 
are to be rebuilt at all, in the same manner es 


lethargy. 


the walls of Jerusalem were re-erected under 
Nehemiah, who instructed his people each to 
build the wall over against his own house. 
“So built we the wall.” he concludes trium- 
phantly, “and ell the wall was joined together 
. . . for the people had a mind to work.” 

So when the last clear call comes for you 
and me, may it be said of us, as it was said so 
eloquently of Pope XIIL at the time of his 
ceath: 

“Such men fight the campaigns of the 
future while all the world around them is 
asleep. But when the time comes. though 

they, themselves. be gone, the roads they 
planned are broad and straight for the 
march of other feet; the sword they 
forged lies ready for another hand: the 
spirit they called up still lives to lead. 
And they, themselves, wherever they may 
be. in the’r well-earned rest, have a con- 


tnuing share in the victories that human- 
ize mankind.” 
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Experience has shown that research is both 
profitable and essential for modern in- 
dustry. It opens the door to new fields... 
provides insurance against obsolescence. 
It follows, therefore, that the primary im- 
pact of industrial research is on industry 
itself. 

During the past half century industrial 
research has promoted the national wel- 
fare in many ways. Thanks to research, 
America is no longer wholly dependent 
upon Chile for nitrates; upon Europe for 
synthetic dyes; upon the East Indies 
for rubber; upon Siberia for bristles; 
upon Formosa for camphor; upon Japan 


for silk. 

But research is only part of the picture. 
It requires the wisdom, foresight, and 
courage of management to make the in- 
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vestment; an able and experienced manu- 
facturing organization to make good prod- 
ucts at fair prices; and a sales organiza- 
tion to develop markets. The full impact 
of research comes about through the co- 
ordinated efforts of research, manufactur- 
ing, and sales. 

Young people planning their careers to- 
day need have no fear that the technical 
advances of the past 50 years restrict op- 
portunities in the world of science. Each 
basic discovery emphasizes not how much, 
but how little, is known. 

If the past can serve as a portent of things 
to come, there will be more opportunities 
than ever, more worlds to conquer for the 
chemists, engineers, and scientists of all 
kinds, in the next 50 years of industrial 
research, 
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Previous to joining Procter & Gamble, Miss Weiss was overseas with the 


American Red Cross. 


ANY girls graduating from college look 

forward to their first positions with such 
anticipation and enthusiasm feeling that they 
must find one with glamour, with romance. 
a position that involves excitement. people. 
activity. Many of these same college girls 
feel that to have such a position they must 
travel, must meet new people and live in a 
whirl of activity. 

Often many of these girls with such con- 
cepts and desires turn their thoughts naturally 
to a position with the airlines. This is only to 
be expected, in a sense, for many girls come 
from small towns or from small college 
campuses and have never been exposed to any 
other type of a traveling position or there has 
not been an opportunity for them to be made 
cognizant of any other type of position invelv- 
ing travel. 

For many of these same girls. a position 
with the airlines is not available for several 
reasons, such as the physical requirements, not 
sufficient openings, or parents’ reluctance to 
accept the idea of their daughter's flying. 
still considering this a hazardous occupation. 
For all those girls for whom a position with 
the airlines is not available for one reason or 
another, there are other positions involving 


traveling. Unfortunately, too few of these 


girls, or even placement directors, are aware of 
them. 


A field that has been expanding at an amaz- 
ing rate is that of market research and yet it 
is a field that offers many traveling positions 
for young women college graduates. 


To many people, the term “market research” 
is nebulous. There are probably three classi- 
fications of individuals when the term is used: 
(1) those who really know, (2) those who do 
net know and yet do not like to show their 
ignorance and (3) those who do not know, do 
not mind admitting it and will ask further. 

More and more these last two groups are 
decreasing and the first is increasing as we 
find more magazine articles on the subject. 
more radio commercials and likewise, more 
and more companies realizing the value of 
such work. There are several hundred com- 
panies today with market research depart- 
ments. In addition, many advertising agen- 
cies have such departments as a part of their 
services, 

It is doubtful if any two market research 
departments have the same combination of 
activities. material 
market or the money market or general busi- 


Some forecast the raw 
ness conditions; others will calculate sales 
quotas, while others do strictly library re- 
search. Actually, many people, without real- 
izing it, are acquainted with a form of market 
research for most people are familiar with the 
work of Dr. Gallup, the forecasts of Elmo 
Roper, The Fact Finders Institute or the work 
done by various women’s magazines in pre- 
senting the housewife’s opinions and view- 
points. 

Not all large companies have market re- 
search departments, even in those businesses 
where some of the smaller companies have 


strong research departments. In the cereal 
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field there are a number of corperations with 
large departments that have done outstanding 
jobs. As for the soap companies. Procter and 
Gamble regards its market research as ex- 
tremely important. as do most of the others. 
Many market research departments have 
been established when the president of the 
company has decided that the opinions of his 
wife or the wives of his executives are not 
typical of the opinion of the housewives of 
the United States. About thirty years ago 
Procter and Gamble led the way for soap com- 
panics when it decided that too many cross 
sections of housewives were being overlooked. 
At that time a market research department 
was established to eliminate guesswork and 
today that department is one of the oldest of 


such departments in the United States. 
Consumer Reaction Changeable 


Actually the Procter and Gamble Market Re- 
search Department might be called a consumer 
research department because it is the point of 
contact between the company and the con- 
sumer, and, generally speaking. concerns itself 
only with the consumer. A> market research 
department is a company’s medium to learn 
direct from the consumer just what the con- 
sumer does, what his reactions are and what 
he wants. No company. whatever it might be. 
ean efford to gamble on consumer reaction. 

Many peeple might wonder why any com- 
pany does not know the answer to_ the 
consumers wants and needs and yet even the 
Procter and Gamble Company with its one 
hundred and fifteen years of marketing experi- 
ence cannot afford to guess what might be in 
the consumer's mind. The one certainty in 
the business world is that change is continual 
and inevitable. To stay in business no com- 
pany can gamble long on what the housewife 
might like. What was true last month in busi- 
ness is not necessarily true today. 

In order to contact the consumer direct and 


get his answer, it is necessary to push door- 
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hells. 


briefest. yet most unromantic and unglamour- 


To “push doorbells” is probably the 


ous definition of true market research. The 
reactions of many individuals to those who 
push doorbells are probably very much alike. 
When answering a doorbell. these individuals 
probebly think “she looks fairly intelligent. 
Such 


a viewpoint is as archaic as a horse and 


Can't she find anything better to do?” 
buggy. A description of the type girl that 
Procter and Gamble considers for its market 
research department will probably help to 
clarify why such a vic wpoint is obsolete. 

First of all. Procter and Gamble uses young 
women since they are better investigators than 
men and they do not tire of this type of field 
work as quickly. The surveys are almost 
always concerned with either the use of goods 
in the home or the effect of advertising on the 
use of goods in the home. Women have, or 
hope to have. a more domestic beckground. 
and so are most sympathet’c with the house- 
wives’ problems. For the most part. house- 
wives talk more freely to women and are more 
apt to be less wary when a market researcher 
desires to come into her home for an inspe C- 
tion ef some article. 

Today. Procter and Gamble. like many 
other companies, look for girls who are college 
graduates, for they feel such girls are more 
able to adapt themselves and to talk with all 
types and clesses of women. Procter and 
Gamble does not hire married women to travel 
because of the continual traveling involved. 
Many market research departments. however. 
do have married women, but in such instances 
the interviewing is confined to local territory. 

Procter and Gamble desires its girls to be 
attractive, both in appearance and personality. 
Most companies expect a college graduate to 
be neatly groomed. Market Research people 
are constantly before the public and constantly 
representing their company, whether it be as 
they travel inconspicuously on a train, at the 
hotel where they reside. or at the door where 
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the doorbell has just been pushed. A neatly 
groomed person is a necessity wherever she 
may be in market research. 

A girl, to be a market researcher. must have 
willingness to travel, which might involve one 
week at the Statler or Sheraton and the next 
week at a motel in Podunk. It is amazing how 
many college girls think they want to travel 
until they begin to consider the disadvantages 
involved. It is not possible to assume that 
even if a college girl thinks she would like to 
travel that she would be happy doing so. It is 
often necessary to impress upon a girl the dis- 
advantage of traveling and to deglamourize it 
as much as possible before serious considera- 
tion can be given. A girl must really like io 
live out of a suitcase, to hop on and off trains. 


to be absent from home for long periods of 


WHAT DOES A 
time—or travel is not for her. LIFE INSURANCE CAREER 
Initiative and Self-Reliance Required OFFER YOUR GRADUATES? 


Many challenging opportunities are 
available to the life insurance field 
2presentative. In our free booklet, 
"Career Planning With The Connecti- 
cut Mutual,” you'll read about the 
unlimited earning possibilities, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and the great 
personal satisfaction to be derived. 
The book: 

—illustrates the training program for 
agents and shows some of the many 


Again. like many other companies, Procter 
and Gamble considers twenty-cne as a bottom 
level for hiring because experience has shown 


it takes girls of initiative and self-reliance. 


Twenty-six is generally considered a top level 


for hiring because girls older than that are 


less adeptable. College graduates in this age 


group have proven that they are more able to 
cdapt themselves and better able to talk with 
all types of women than girls of other age 


excellent advertising and sales helps 
available in The Connecticut Mutual. 


—outlines in detail the various phases 


of a field representative's job. 
levels or educational backgrounds. Most mar- Weise for your free copy of this vel- 
uable book. It may lead your gradu- 


ctes into a highly remunerative career. 


ket research departments try to av oid individ- 


uals from other professions for experience has 


shown many a concern that a college girl. with- 
cut preconceived ideas of research, can more 
readily be taught the techniques of a particu- 
lar market research department. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


May I have a free copy of your 40-page book, Career 


Fathers are always the parent more skeptical Planning Wish The Cownecticus Metual? 


of their daughters’ traveling. As far as Proe- 
ter and Gamble girls are concerned, they are Name 
told to tell their fathers that the quickest way 
to lose their job is a casual club car or hotel Che vs 
acquaintance. Procter and Gamble has by its town 


( please print) 


College 


insistence on certain types of girls changed the 
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adage of “no nice girl travels” to the more 
modern one that “nice girls do travel.” 

In spite of the fact that Procter and Gamble 
hires the more eligible marriageable group of 
girls, and that consequently there is a large 
turnover due primarily to marriage. a job in 
market research is not to be regarded as mere- 
ly a stop-gap period with few potentialities 
between college and marriage. The setup 
within any market research department of any 
size allows wide opportunities for promotion 
and for increase in respensibilities. A woman 
college graduate in this field has far better 
opportunity for a future than in many other 
fields. 

If one loves to travel, there is no better job 
for every doorbell is different and one never 


knows what is behind any door. One never 
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knows, from one day to the next. where one 
might be; one never knows, from one day to 
the next, what questions one might be asking. 
One never knows, from one day to the next, 
what type of consumer one will be interview- 
ing. Such work is interesting. it is varied and 
is definitely fascinating. 

Today there is a fine group of girls travel- 
ing throughout the country doing market re- 
search work. They are an alert, keen-minded. 
interesting group of individuals. To one and 
all who know them, it is a constant source of 
amazement how their enthusiasm for this work 
surpasses enthusiasm for any other type of 
employment. 

Each year there are more and more jobs 
awaiting college graduate girls in market 
research. 


ADDITIONAL COMPANY LISTINGS 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. Her- 
bert Werker, Director, Research, 834 E. Broadway. 
Louisville Kv. Decker, Office of Vice 
President, Sales, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga., 717-101 
Huey, Manager. 

Boston, Mass.. 515 Park Square Bldg. 
Pierce, Manager. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. 1807 Elmwood Ave. 
Manager. 

816 

MacKenzie, Manager. 

704 Race St. 


Marietta N. W. John 


Lincoln 
F. J. Lemkau, 


Chicago, Michigan Ave. Kenneth 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Manager. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Rm. 850, Hanna Bldg. G. W. 
Palmer, Manager. 

Denver, Colo., 720 U. 
Karl H. Smith, Manager. 

Detroit, Mich. Suite 1426 Maccabees Bldg. H. 
M. Armstrong, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo. 1002 Walnut St. 
Manager. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Anderson, Manager. 

Newark, \. J.. 1060 Broad St. 
Manager. 

New York, \. Y. 50 W. 40th St. 
Manager. 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 1617 Pennsylvania Blyd. W. 
T. Reed, Manager. 

Richmond, Va.. 718 Central National Bank Bldg. 
J. D. Rogers, Manager. 


R. E. Jansing. 


National Bank Bldg. 
F. F. Dodds, 
1151 Ss. Broadway. H. M. 
W. F. Johnson, 


D. J. Keefe, 


*Reeru:tt Women 


; 


St. Louis, Moe. 3615 Olive St. 
ager. 

San Francisco, Calif., Suite 708 Sharon Bldg. W. 
F. Hastie, Manager. 

Seattle, Wash., 816 New World Life Bldg. V. H. 
Hoefling, Manager. 

Dallas, Tex., 512 Cotton Exchange Bldg. H. R. 
Gale, Manager. 


J. J. Ney, Man- 


*California Packing Corp. 215 Fremont St., San 
Francisco 19, Calif. Viva Armstrong, Personnel 


Manager, San Francisco Office. West Coast. 
Training programs accounting, sales. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron 17, Ohio. J. S. 


Heuss, Director of Personnel; W. T. Runals, Man- 

agement; C. W. Gemerdinger, H. V. Winter, J. 

C. Young, L. M. Burch, J. R. Knisely, Personnel 

Department. 

Southern Sales Divn., Firestone Blvd., Memphis, 
Tenn. H. C. Cantrell. 

West Coast Sales Divn., 2525 Firestone Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Brownie Carslake. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
programs 


Training 
engineering, chemistry, physics, metal- 
lurgy, manufacturing, accounting and business ad- 
ministration, industrial advertising, engineering 
aide work for women, mathematics and physics 
majors, marking and employee relations for grad- 
uate students only. Initial assignments in the 
Northeast, Midwest, Northwest. Business, com- 
merce, arts graduates, R. J. Canning, Manager, 
Business Training, Room 605, Bldg. 5. 
Engineering, science graduates, C. F. Terwilliger, 
Manager, Technical Personnel, Room 205, Bldg. 
23. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER? 
| 


3% stable, essential industry: The products manufactured by Harvester are basic, 
essential products that pay for themselves in use. The farm equipment, 
trucks, industrial power, and refrigeration products bearing the Harvester 
name are essential to our economic well-being. This kind of basic industry 
offers challenging careers to its employes. 


Ke Job opportunities: Harvester has had steady growth; today it is an industrial 
leader. As such, it offers many fine and diversified job opportunities. 
Today, more than 90,000 people call Harvester their working home. 


fe kinds of opportunities: Special heed is paid to constant improvement of products 
already manufactured. New products are constantly being developed. 
Harvester pays special heed to progressive engineering and research. It 
needs, wants, and is looking for capable young people in these fields. Sales 
production, and administration also offer opportunities. 


ots How about advancement? There is no limit to advancement with this company. 
The president and eleven others of today’s officers of International Har- 
vester Company came up through the ranks. Encouragement is given 
the young person with ambition and ability. One’s future can be excellent 
indeed with International Harvester. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builders of farm equip t for ier, more profitable farming .. . trucks for better transport . . . 
industrial power for road-building and earth-moving ...refrigeration for better preservation of food. 
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UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 
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list is incomplete with respect to those companies which could not be reached and those who failed to reply. 


CORPORATIONS PLANNING TO RECRUIT COLLEGE 
SENIORS IN 1952-53 


The Journal again presents the annual listing of companies planning to employ graduating seniors. This 


Unless otherwise specified, the corporations listed below will probably (1) recruit men only, (2) recruit 


on a national basis, (3) conduct campus interviews. 


*Air Research & Development Command, P. O. 
Box 1395, Baltimore 3, Md. F. L. Eisenmann, 
Chief, Placement & Employee Relations. Train- 
ing programs research, development, testing in 
all departments of aeronautics, communications, 
guided missiles. 

Aircraft Armaments, Inc., 4415 Reisterstown Rd., 
Baltimore 15, Md. D. J. Wishart, Director of 
Personnel. Training programs indoctrination. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Charles 
M. Rawles, Supervisor, Technical Placement 
Employment Department. 

Aluminum Co. of America, 801 Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. W. S. Idler, Director of Technical 
Placement. Training programs — sales. 

American Air Filter Co., 215 Central Ave., Louis- 
ville 8, Ky. F. P. Wardwell, Assistant to Execu- 


tive Vice President. Training programs —sales 
engineering, research, manufacturing, administra- 
tion. 


*American Airlines, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. P. A. Franklin, Manager, Employee Selee- 
tion. Training programs accounting, sales, op- 
erations, pilots, stewardesses. 

*American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. (Dr.) G. P. Whitcomb, Assistant 
Personnel Director. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. Gale P. Wait, 


Supervisor, Employee Training Section. East, 
Southeast. Training programs — indoctrination. 


American Gas & Electric Service Corp. and/or 
American Gas & Electric Co., 30 Church St., New 
York 8, N.Y. R. N. Hurt, Personnel Assistant. 

American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, G. 
Y. Taylor, Personnel Director. 
ing programs 


Northeast. Train- 

junior engineering, renewal parts, 
industrial relations. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. L. 
Personnel. 
programs 


Rockefeller Bldg., 
C. Hornickel, Supervisor, 
Northeast, East, Midwest. 
accounting, production, staff. 


Training 


American Viscose Corp., 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. B. Brooke Bright, Manager, 
Technical and Professional Recruiting Division. 

Andersen, Arthur & Co., accountants and auditors. 
Applicants should address inquiries to partner in 


charge of office in city nearest their schools. 


*Recruit Women 


3-week 
Chicago, followed by 
throughout year. 

Atlenta 3, Ga., William Oliver Bldg., Willam J. 


Training programs training school in 


continuous siaff training 


Nettles. 

Boston 10, Mass., 30 Federal St., George W. 
Pierce. 

Chicago 3, TIL, 120 South LaSalle St., Leonard 
Spacek. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, National City Bank Bldz., 
Donald Erickson. 
Dallas 1, Tex., 720 Corrigen Tower, Robert Zech 


Detroit 26, Mich., Penobscot Bldg.. Mark D. 
Littler. 

Houston 2, Tex., 652 Esperson Bldg... Joe D. 
Beasley. 


Kansas City 6, Mo., 1012 Baltimore Ave., Harry 
L. Stover. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif., 612 S. Flower St., James A. 
Campbell. 

Mexico City, Mex., in association with the Firm of 
Roberto Casas Alatriste, Avenida Hidalgo, 5, 
John H. Lumpkin. 

Milwaukee 3, Wis., 231 W. Wisconsin Ave., Her- 
bert D. Soper. 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
A. R. Nelson. 

New York 4, N. Y., 67 Broad St., George Wagner. 

Omaha 2, Neb. Aquila Court, John M. Waters. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 117 S. 17th St., Marion F. 
Stone. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 506 Olive St.. L. Wayne Lutyens. 
Sen Francisco 4, Calif. 
Renick H. Buckles. 
Seattle 4, Dexter Horton Bldg., R. M. Simpson. 
Washington 5, D. C.. Wyatt Bldg., 777. 14th St. 

N. W., M. Everett: Parkinson. 

*Appalachian Electric Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., 
Roanoke, Va. J. A. Mundy, Employee Relations 
Supervisor, Va. W. Va. Ky. Training 

engineering, home economics. 

Archer Daniels Midland Co. 600 Roanoke Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. James G. Meier, Personnel 
Director. Training programs 
ing, technical sales. 

“Argonne National 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
Scientific. 


405 Montgomery St., 


programs 


research, engineer- 


Laboretory, P. 0. Rox 5207, 
Paul A. Dana, Personnel Officer, 


Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., P. O. Box 1734, Shreve- 
port, La. O. N. Luneborg, Personnel Manager. 
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South, Southwest, Southeast, Colo. Training pro- 
grams engineering, oil marketing. 


Armeo Steel Corp., Middletown, Ghio. Rowan F. 


Crawford, Staff Employment Advisor. Primarily 


West of Miss. Riv. Training programs sales, 


engineering. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. J. E. Smith, 
Manager, Employment and College Relations. 


Training programs all departments, divisions. 

Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, Miss. Ralph 
A. Lyon, Personnel Supt. Miss.. Ala. Ga. 
Fla.. Tenn. 

Aro., Ine., P. O. Box 162, Tullahoma, Tenn. G. F. 
Brown, Chief, Personnel Division. Training pro- 
grams engineering. 

Atlantic Refining Co. 

Crude production, research, development in South- 
west. S. Delgado, Jr.. Industrial Relations De 
partment, Southwest) Personnel Division, Box 
2819, Dallas 1, Tex. 

General administration, engineering, construction, 
foreign crude production. Hi. M. Overley, In 
dustrial Relations Department, Office Personnel 
Division, Box 7258, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Refinery operations, research development in Phil- 
adelphia. R. A. Jones, Industrial Relations 
Department, Plant Personnel Division. 3144 
Passyunk Ave., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Sales, G. A. MaeFarland, Industrial Relations De- 
partment, Sales Personnel Divison, Box 7258, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Automatic Eleetrie Co. 1033 W. Van Buren St. 
Chieago 7, HL W. B. Near, Personnel Director. 
Midwest. Training programs electrical, mechan- 
ical engineering, graduates for engineering dce- 
partments. 

*Ayres, LoS. & Co. 1-15 W. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. (Mrs.) Louise M. Gaines, Employ- 
ment Manager. Primarily East, Midwest. Train- 
ing programs service, merchandising, general 
supervising. 

Babcock & Wileox Co. 161 E. 42nd St.. New York 
7 R. K. Behr. Training programs 
boiler engineering. 

Bakelite Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Vernon O. Davis, 
Coordinator, Technical Employment. Training 
programs technical, technical sales. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. C. 
Holtzworth, Manager, Personnel. Training  pro- 
grams engineering, traffic. 

*Bank of America, 650 S. Spring, Les Angeles, Calif. 
Roy Stenborg, Employment Supervisor. Calif. 
Ariz., Utah. Training programs credit, appraisal. 

Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King Ave. Colum- 
bus 1, Ohio. Russell S. Drum, Frank K. Leppert, 
Personnel Department. Midwest, East. Training 


*Recruit Women 
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programs -on the job training in research in 

physical sciences. 

Battle Créek Gas 26 FE. Michigan Ave.. Battle 
Creek, Mich. D. M. Eekman, Vice President & 
General Superintendent. 

Bauer & Black, Division of Kendall Co. Chicago, 
Ill. B. Poole, Assistant Field Sales Manager. 
sales, 309 W. Jackson; W. C. MeCaw, Industrial 
Relations Manager, others, 2500 S. Dearborn. 
Training programs sales, production, research, 
accounting, general office management. 

Bell Telephone Companies 

The several Bell Telephone Companies seek 
college graduates primarily from nearby institu- 
tions. Each of these companies, moreover, coor- 
dinates Bell System relations with the institutions 
in its own territory, generally including those on 
behalf of the System's nationwide long distance 
unit, the American Telephone and Telegraph 

Company Long Lines Department, its manufac- 

turing and supply unit, the Western Electric 

Company and its development end research unit, 

Bell Telephone Laboratories. Inquiries may be 

addressed, therefore, to the Bell Telephone Com 

pany serving the territory in which any particular 
institution is located, or directly to the unit  in- 
volved, particularly in the case of those listed 
above. The names and addresses of the college 
employment representatives of the Bell Telephone 

Companies, including the Long Lines Department. 

are given below. Separate listings for the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories, the Western Electric 

Company and Sandia Corporation, which is oper- 

ated by the Western Electric Company under 

contract from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
appear in the general alphabetical list. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Dept., 32 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, 
Crosby. 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 1835 
Arch St.. Philadelphia 3, Po. E. H. Weigle. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 West St.. New 

York 14, R. A. Deller. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Companies, 725 
13th St. N. Washington 5, D. C. W. J. 
Carto. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company, 
225 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. C. D. Coy. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 212 W. Wash- 

ington St. Chicago 6, Ill. K. J. Howard. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Company, 240 N. Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. R. M. Loomis. 

Michigan Bell Telerhone Company, 1365 Cass 
Ave.. Detroit 26, Mich. W. C. Bergman. 

Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
931 14th St.. Denver 1, Colo. H. T. Engstrom. 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
185 Franklin St., Boston 7, Mass. W. R. Dan- 
gelmayer. 
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CHICAGO 


ORIGINS OF 
AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS 


By Robert H. Knapp 
and H. B. Goodrich 


Which colleges and universities produce America’s 
scientists? In Origins of American Scientists the 
authors present the detailed results of their investigation 
into the undergraduate training of American scientists. 
Using an index of the rate per thousand at which 
graduates of various institutions have continued to the 
doctorate level and ultimately to a listing in American 
Men of Science, they have revealed some surprising and 
challenging facts. This study, conducted under the direc- 
tion of a committee at Wesleyan University, includes an 
assessment of the relative achievements of some 490 
colleges and universities. based on the records of about 
18.000 graduates and comprehensive case studies of 22 
selected liberal arts colleges. $7.50 


At your bookstore, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, 540 Broad 
Newark 1, N. J.) Russell. 

New York Telephone Compiny, 140 West St.. New 
York 9 N. Y. T. A. Menzel. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
19th St., Omaha 2, Neb. D. V. Oathout. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 750 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Y. Elliott. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, 110 
New Montgomery St.. San Franciseo 5, Calif. 
J. M. Edwards. 

Sandia Corporation, 
B. Powell. 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta 1, Ga. M. H. Markwood. 

Southern New England Telephone Company, 227 
Church St.. New Haven 6, Conn. H. F. Richter. 

Southweste n Bell Telephone Company, 1010 Pine 
St. St. Louis 1, Mo. M. Cleaver. 

Western Electric Company 
Q. Carpenter, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
G. S. Hemsted, Hawthorne Werks, Chicago 25, 

R. E. Fountain, Kearny Works, Kearny, N. J. 
oe Stoll, Point Breeze Works, Baltimore 24, 
Md. 

Wisconsin Telephone Company, 722 N. 

way, Milwaukee 2, Wis. R. lton. 


118 s. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. R. 


Broad- 
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Bendix Aviation Corp., 1104 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2 
Mich. R. L. Adams, Staff Engineer. 
programs on-the-job training. 

Bendix Products Divn., 401 Bendix Drive, South 
Bend 20, Ind. John Makielski, Engineering 
Dept. 

Bendix Radio Communications Divn., E. Joppa 
Rd., Baltimore 4, Md. 
Dept. 

Eclipse Machine Divn., Elmira, F. T. 
Christian, A. B. Winkler, Engineering Dept. 
Eclipse-Pioneer Divn., Teterboro, N. J. Don 

Smith, Engineering Dept. 

Friez Instrument Divn., Taylor Ave. at Loch Raven 
Blvd., Baltimore 4, Md. L. E. Wood, Engineer- 
ing Dept. 

Kansas City Divn., Troost & Bannister Rd. Kansas 
City, Mo. H. K. Morgan, Engineering Dept. 
Marshall-Eclipse Divn., Green Island, Troy, N.Y. 
D. J. Bonawit, C. Ferguson, Engineering Pept. 
Pacifie Divn., 11600 Sherman Way, N. Hollywood, 
Calif. R. M. Combes, W. S. Leiteh, Engin -er- 

ing Dept. 


Training 


A. H. Ford, Engineering 


fed Bank Divn., Eatontown, J. K. Fox, 
Engineering Dept. 
Research Labs., 4855 4th Detroit 1, Mich. 


F. A. Barry, Acting Personnel Direetor. 
Scintilla Magneto Divn., Sidney, W. J. 
Spengler, Engineering Dept. 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co. 7 North St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ss. C. Newton, Supt. of Agencies. Northeast. 
R. Brive, 


Training proe- 


Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Director of Industrial Relations. 
grams engineering, sales. 

“Bloomingdale Bros., Lexington Ave. at 59th New 
York 22, N. Y. V. Brennan, Employment Mana- 
ger, East. Training programs 
store management, 

Braun, ©. F. & Co., Alhambra, Calif. C. 

West. 

Bristol Labs., Inc. P. O. Box 657, Syracuse 1, N. 
Y. W. W. Ebbert, Personnel Manager. 


Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 2899 Jackson Ave.. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. D. B. Dunlevey, Recruiting & Train 


merchandising, 


M. Little: 


john, Personnel Coordinator. 


ing Division, Industrial Relations Division. East, 
Southeast, Southwest. Training programs -chem- 


istry, engineering, accounting, office management, 
Bueyrus-Erie Co., S. Milwaukee, Wis. G. Y. Ander- 
Fast, Middle At- 


programs 


son, Manager of Engineering. 

Midwest. 
ing, sales, manufacturing. 

Buffalo Forge Co., 490 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. F. 
B. Stubinger, C. Sales 
Training programs 


lantic, Training engineer- 


Manager. 
sales, engineering, research. 


. TIL Camelia St.. Berkeley 


Cheyney, 


California Ink Co., Inc 
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10, Calif. 
ager. 


C. E. Nelson, Factory Personnel Man- 


*Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., Atomic Energy 
Installation, P. O. Box P., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
(Dr.) James L. Gabbard, Technical 
Advisor. 


Personnel 


*Carbide and Carbon Chomicals Co., 437 MacCorkle 
Ave., S. Charleston, W. ‘a. W. H. Billings, Jr.. 
Industrial Relations. Training programs 
istry, physics, engineering. 

Carnation Co., Carnation Bldg., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. Wallace Jamie, General Personnel Director. 
Training programs 


chem- 


sales, production, accounting. 

Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
J. H. Carpenter, Director, Engineering Training. 
East, Midwest, South, Southeast, Southwest. 
Training programs application, engineering, con- 
struction, development, manufacturing, research, 
service. 

Case, J. 1. Co., 700 State St., Racine, Wis. 
F. Hyland, Manpower Director. 
grams--all major departments. 


Edward 
Training pro- 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Tl W. C. van 
Dyck, Supervisor, 
partment. 


Education and Training De- 
Training programs all departments. 
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Chain Belt Co., Box 2022, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Ed- 
ward M. Danaher, Personnel Manager. 


*Chance Vought Aircraft, P. O. Box 5907, Dallas, 
Texas. G. H. Orgelman, Supervisor, Engineering 
Personnel. Training programs 
ture, aerodynamics. 


design, struc- 

Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ala. L. E. Stone, Em- 
ployment Manager. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


Engineering graduates 
only. 


Interviewing at plants. 

Birmingham, P. 0. Box 277, Birmingham 1, Ala. 
A. G. Smith, Manager. 

Chicago, 1305 W. 105th St., Chicago 43, Hil W. 
T. Chester, Manager. 

Greenville, Mercer Co., Pa. 

ager. 

Salt Lake City,, 550 W. 17th St.. P. O. Box 6387, 
Salt Lake City 9, Utah. E. S. Fraser, Man- 
ager. 


W. S. Nesbitt, Man- 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp, 500 George St., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. W. C. Middle 
Atlantic. 


Chester, Controller. 

Training programs accounting. 

Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth St.. New York 13, 
N. Y. Robert R. Poggi, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager. North Central, South Atlantic. 


Training 
programs — sales. 


activities. 

OPPORTUNITIES... fields. 
for your 

College 


Graduates 


For further information write: 


D. R. McKEITHAN 
Director, Personnel Procurement 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Phillips Petroleum Company offers a wide variety of 
opportunities for college graduates in a broad field of 
Openings are now available for graduates in 
Business Administration, Engineering and other technical 


Ours is a young and progressive Company seeking graduates 
with the ambition, ability and character to tackle the 


many challenges of a young and progressive industry. 


When you call attention to the opportunities available at 
Phillips, you can be sure of directing your graduates 

to more than just a job. Here at Phillips, your graduates 
have the opportunity for growth and experience so 
essential in building a sound career . . 


. a career with a future. 


) Phillips, 
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Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. 
Y. D. P. Sturges, Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions. West of Rocky Mrs. 
general. 

itizens National Trust & Savings Bank, P. O. Box 
2457, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. J. 
DD. Melean, Assistant 
Training programs 


Training programs 


~ 


Director, Calif. 
all departments. 

lark Controller Co., 1146 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 
10, Ohio. F. H. Holland, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Midwest, East. Training programs 
for all departments. 


Personnel 


year 


leveland Electric Hluminating Co., 75 Publie Sq., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Floyd W. Henricks, Super- 
visor of Employment. East, West. 
grams 


Training pro- 


accounting. 


leveland Graphite Bronze Co., 17000 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. F. L. Heltman, 
Personnel 


engineering, 


Assistant to 
Ohio, Conn. 
manufacturing, 


Director. 


Training 


programs 


sales, accounting. 
olgate Palmolive Peet Co. 105 Hudson St., Jersey 
City 2, N. J. 


tion Planning. 


R. H. Rice, Director of Organiza- 
Training programs 


manufactur- 


ing, engineering. 

ollins Radio Co. Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
Johnson, Director of Industrial 
west, 


~ 


Glenn G. 
Mid- 


electrical, mechanical, 


Relations. 


Training programs 


industrial engineering. 


olumbia Gas System Service Corp., 120 E. 41st 


New York 17, N.Y. Bernard H. Kinzer, Wage 
and Salary Administrater. East of Miss. Riv. 
Training programs engineering. Columbus 15, 


Ohio, 79 N. 3rd St.. John E. Overbeck, Assistant 
Vice President, Gas Engineering Department. 
olumbia-Southern Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 900, 
Lake Charles, La. Walter Melton, Assistant Per- 
sonnel Director. Southeast, Southwest. 
engineering. 


~ 


Training 


programs 


ombustion Engineering Superheater Co., 1032 W. 
Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam Parry, Assistant 


General Manager. Southeast, Southwest. Train- 
ing programs industrial engineering, manufac- 
turing. 


* 
~ 


ommonwealth Associates, Inc., 7 Hayes St., Jack- 
son, Mich. H. W. Hartzell, Secretary. 
programs administrative, 
electrical, mechanical. 

ommonwealth Edison, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
90, Ill. R. M. Deufel, Superintendent, Employ- 
ment and Records Division. 
construction, 


Training 
architectural, 


civil, 


Training 


programs 
operating & 


engineering, testing 


engineering. 


~ 


ongoleum-Nairn, Ine., 1¢ 


5 Belgrove Kearny, 


N. J. R. E. O'Donovan, Director of Personnel 
Relations. East. Training programs manufac- 


turing, sales. 


*Recruit Women 
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‘onnecticut General Life Ins.. Co.. 55 Elm St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Philip H. Yost, Personnel Assistant. 
Training programs manufacturing, 

actuarial, administrative, investment, 
ing, sales. 


accounting, 
underwrit- 


~ 


‘onnecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 140 Garden St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Horace R. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies. 


~ 


‘ontinental Can Co., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


17, N. Y. R. R. Lassiter, Jr., Director of College 
Relations. Training programs manufacturing, 


sales, credit, accounting, industrial relations. 
‘continental Oil Co., Box 1267, Ponea City, Okla. 
John Post, Manager, Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. Training programs production, market- 
ing, geological, geophysical, lanc. 


~ 


~ 


‘ooper Bessemer Corp., Grove City, Pa. J. F. 
Stevenson, Assistant Works Manager. Ohio, Pa. 
*Corn Products Refining Co. Midwest, Tex. Train- 
ing research, development, engineer- 
ing, production supervision, Chemists, chemical 
engineers for research, development —J. S. Wilson, 
Personnel Manager, Chemical Division, Argo, Il. 
Chemists, engineers for product control, product 
supervision, maintenance 


programs 


engineering, construc- 
tion, plant design, steam & power engineering 
F. W. Holm, 201 N. Wells St.. Chicago 6, Hil. 


~ 


‘orning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. Walter J. 
Knysh, Personnel Assistant. East, Midwest. 
Training programs— on-the-job training. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp., 800 American 


Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
of Personnel. 
ing programs 


J. D. Kershner, Director 
East, Midwest, Southwest. 
marketing. 

‘rown Zellerbach Corp., 1400 Publie Service Bldg., 
Portland 4, Ore. B. T. Mullaney, Manager, Spe- 
cialized Personnel Placement. 


Train- 


~ 


Training programs 


production, sales, accounting, industrial rela- 
tions. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee 1, Wis. E. U. 


Lassen, Assistant Manager of Engineering. Train- 
ing programs development, 
engineering, manufacturing. 
*Cutter Labs. 4th & Parker Sts., Berkeley, Calif. 
Grant Powell, Personnel Manager. 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 
Manager, College Trainee Section. 
Training 


sales engineering, 


W. C. Daniel, 

East, South. 
programs manufacturing, finishing, 
technical, chemical, sales, service. 


Daystrom, Archbald, Pa. Ralph G. Clouser, Assist- 


ant to Industrial Relations Director. Training 
programs electrical engineering. 

*Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (Mrs.) Irma 
Becker, Assistant Personnel Director. Midwest, 


Training programs 


merchandising, store opera- 
tions, personnel. 


j 
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Are You, or will You be, an 


I F SO, we are interested in learning about you 

and perhaps you would like to learn about us. 
Possibly you already know of us as the sponsors 
of the world-famous annual Thompson Trophy 
Air Race. 

For over fifty years our company has been a 
leading producer of high-precision parts and 
accessories for automotive and aircraft use. 
More recently we have branched out into the 
rapidly growing field of electronics, and in- 
dustry in general. 

Our yearly sales have grown from $15,000,- 
000 in 1937 to $195,000,000 in 1951. 1952 sales 
will be much greater. We are a sound company 
in both times of peace and war. We now have 
plants in twelve cities. We employ 20,000 loyal 
office, production line and technical workers. 
Among these are graduates of over 100 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, many of whom 
have risen to high positions in our organization. 

We are a company that pioneered “Human 
Relations” and a warm give-and-take, man-to- 


iil Gredvate? 


man spirit between management and all em- 
ployees. Over 9,000 of us are members of our 
Old Guard Association, with five to forty years 
of continuous service at Thompson Products. 
Our pay, pension and retirement programs 
compare well with any in the country. 


We have a fixed policy of “promoting from 
within.” Advanced Engineering and Research 
in all their many phases are recognized by 
us as the spearhead of our continued growth 
and progress. 


We are big enough to offer great opportun- 
ities to those who join us. But we are not so 
big that individual talent and initiative are 
left submerged and unrecognized. 


If this seems the kind of a company with 
which you would like to stake your future, 
tell us frankly and honestly about yourself and 
your qualifications. Perhaps, then, we will want 
to learn more about you and tell you more 
about ourselves. 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


Write VICTOR A. BUESCHER, Mgr. Office & Technical Placement, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Deering Milliken Service Corp.. Box 2000, Green- 
ville, S.C. G. Johnson, Director, Placement 
Department. Ky., Tenn., Va. 
Ala. Training 


Ga., 
progrems line, staff supervisory 


Detroit Edison Co. 2000 2nd Ave. Detroit 26, 
Mich. P. Amerman, Assistant Employment Man- 
ager. Midwest. Training programs — production, 


electric system, purchasing, research, engineering. 
Dewey & Almy Chemeal Co., 62 Whittemere Ave. 
Cambridge 40, Mass. J. W. Miller. Director of 


Personnel Administration. East, Midwest. Train- 
ing programs general. 
*Diamond Alkali Co.. Painesville, Ohio. L. PL Seyb, 


Manager of Research. Ohio, Mich. Pa. 

Diamond Chain Co. Ine.. 402 Kentucky Ave. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Quentin D. Wert, Emnloyment 
Dept. Midwest. Training pregrams 
ments. 

Dr. Pepper Co. P.O. Box 5086, Dallas 2. Tex. 
Reynolds S. Worthington, Menager, Sales Train 
ing. Training programs 


all depart- 


sales. 

Donnelley, BL R. & Sens 350 E. 22nd St.. Chi 
cago 16. DeVoto, Employment Manager. 
Mic'west, East. 
engineering, general training. 

Aireraft Co. Ine. Monica, Calif. 
LaVene, Engineering Division Employment 
Manager. Training programs engineering. 

*Dow Chemical Co. Midland, Mich. 
Assistant Director, Technical Employment. 

Drave Bldg.. Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


lraining programs industrial 


* Douglas Santa 


Gordon Clack, 


Drevo Corp. 


Warn Staff Advisor, Personnel Procurement. 
Kast, Midwest. Training programs on-the-job 


framing. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. 
GaN. 

Duplan Corp... Operations Hazleton, Pa. 
Richard S. Buse, Chief Management 
New England, Middle Atlantic. 
ing programs 13 weeks’ base training. 

Pont E. de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
P. B. Lewis, Manager, Personnel Division. 

Kastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 256 Stuart St.. Bos 
ton 9, Mass. William D. Hersey, Training Assist 
ant. New England, East of Miss. Riv. 


99 Church St. New 
Graper, Personnel Manager. 


York 


Center, 
Engineer. 


Southeast. Train- 


*Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State Rochester 4, N. 
Y. J. H. Howard, Business & Technical Person- 


nel Director. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. P. G. Reb- 
East, Midwest. 


mechanical, 


inson, Personnel Director. 
ing programs electrical, 


metallurgical engineering. 


Electro Metallurgical Co.. Niagara Falls, J. 


N. Holscher. 


Training programs 


*Reeruit Women 


Train- 
che meal, 


production, en- 
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ginecring, design, research, industrial relations, 
manufacturing, office, purchasing. 

C. F. Bricker, Manager, 
Training 


Eliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
Employee Training. 
product, research engineering. 


programs sales, 
*Employers Mutuals, 407 Grant S.. Wausau, Wis. 
T. A. Duckworth, Personnel Director; Mildred K. 
Sicgel, Assistant Personnel Director. Training 
programs 


ing, audit. 


claims, underwriting, safety enginecr- 


*Emporium, 835 Market St.. San Francisco, Calif. 
Helen Graham, Personnel Manager. San Fran- 


cisco Bay area. Training programs —merchandis- 
ing, operating-controller’s division. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States, 
200 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. William R. 
Buhl, Unit Manager. Allegheny Co., Pa. 
ing programs 

*Exso Standard Oil Co., P. O. Box 551, Baton Rouge, 
La. Douglas F. Mayfield, Employee Relations 
Division. Southeast, Southwest, Midwest, North- 


Train- 
sales. 


east. 
Fairchild Engine Divn., Farmingdale, \. Y. 
Gardner, Manager, Manpower. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 2200 Sheridan, Norih 


Chicago, Hl. John Meade, Vice President. Mid- 
west, South, Central, East, New England. Train- 


ing programs research, financial, sales engineer- 
ing. 

Ferguson, HL K. Ferguson Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Erie Miller, Personnel Manager. 


programs 


Training 
engineering, construction. 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. P.O. Box 7318, Phils- 


delphia 1, Pa. Miss E. Ullrich, Ageney Seere- 
tary. West Coast, East Coast, North Central. 


Training programs — sales. 

First National Bank, P. O. Box 4148, Atlanta, Ga. 
MeCoy ©. Campbell, Personnel Director. South- 
east. all departments. 

First National Bank of Boston, Boston 6, Mass. A. 
MeClellan, Vice President. East. 
programs deposit, eredit-loan, foreign. 

Fischer & Porter, Hatboro, Pa. A. P. Hulme, Pe 

Middle Atlantic. 


sales, industrial, production engineering. 


Training programs 


Training 


sonnel Manager. Training pro- 
grams 

Formica Co., 4600 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, 
Ohio. William A. Summers, Training Director. 
East, Midwest. Training programs 
neering, production. 

Foster Wheeler Corp., 165 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y. Albert E. Powell, Personnel Assistant. Il. 
East, Va. North. Training programs—-engineer- 
ing. 


sales, engi- 


Fulton Sylphon Divn., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co. Box 400, Knoxville, Tenn. K. N. Johnson, 
Employment Manager. Southeast. Training pro- 


— 
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grams — electrical, chemical, industrial engineer: 


ing, business administration. 

Carton Co., 407 Charles St. 

Richard D. Williams, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Industrial Relations. Midwest, 
East, Southeast. production, 
sales, engineering, research, accounting, personnel. 

Gates Rubber 999 Denver 10, 
Colo. W. TH. Newcomer, Employment Manager. 
Midwest. 

*General American Life Ins. Co. 1501 Locust, St. 
Louis, Mo. Clyde E., Blocker, Manager, Person- 
nel Department. Midwest. Training programs 
group insurance sales, actuary. 

General Chemical Divo. Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Rector St... New York 6. 
ger of Technical Personnel. 


Gardner Board and 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Training programs 


Broadway, 


Mana 
Training programs 
production, sales, engineering, research, develop 


ment, 
General Mills, Ine.. 400 2nd Ave. S.. Minneapolis 
1, Minn. D. E. Baleh, Viee President, Personnel 


Administration, 


*General Motors Corp., Detroit 2, Mieh. Edwin L. 
Yates, Direetor, College and University Relations. 
Training manufacturing, 


programs engineering, 


accounting. 
General Railway 
Rex hester, N. Y. 


ager. 


Signal Co. 801 West 
T. E. Button, Employment Man- 
Fast, Central. 

General Tire & Rubber Co.. Eng'ewood Ave. Akron 
9, Ohio. Paul E. Jacobs, Manager, Employee 
Training. East of Miss. Riv. Training programs 

general. 

Geophysical Service, Ine., 6000 Lemmon Ave. Dal 
las 9, Tex. R. D. Everett, Personnel Director. 
Tex., Okla. Kan. Me.. lowa, Minn. Wis. Colo. 
Training programs seismic surveying. 

Georgia-Pacifie Plywood P. O. Box 909, An- 

Ss. E. Gladden. 


gusta, Ga. Training programs 


sales. 


*Gertz, B. Jamaica, (Mrs.) H. 
Training Director. Training programs 


Bobs Best. 
execulive, 


Giffels & Vallet, Ine., 1000 Marquette Bldg. Detroit 


26, Mich B P. Harrison, Chief Drattsman. 
Mich. HL, Ohio, Ind. Training programs — archi- 
tecture, civil. 

*Glidden Co., 1396 Union Commerce Bldg.. Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Charles E. Brown, Assistant to Diree- 

tor of Personnel Relations. Training programs 
sales, accounting, auditing, credit, chemistry, sec 
retarial. 

Goodrich, B. F. ( 


Employment 


Akron, Ohio. G. Sengpiel, 
East, South, Midwest. 
production, technical, ae- 


Manager. 
Training pregrams 


counting, sales, 


*Reeruit Women 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 E. Market St., 


Akron, Ohio. David Thomas, Sales & Office 
Personnel. ‘Training programs research, devel- 


opment, manufacturing, sales. 

Grace, W. R. & Co., 7 Hanover Sq., New York, N. 
Y. Manton Copeland, Jr., Dept. 
Training programs accounting, engineering, for- 
eign trade, passenger, statistical. 

Granite City Steeb Co., 20th & Madison Ave., Gran- 
ite City, IL Walter R. Klostermeier, Supervisor 
of Personnel & Training. Midwest. Training 
programs —sales, mechanical, civil engineering. 

Grant, W. T. Co., 1441 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Barron, Employment Manager. 
programs store management. 


Personnel 


Training 


Ross 


Training pro- 


Hagan Corp., 323 4th Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cibella, 
grams 


Manager. 

engineering, chemical. 

Harbison-Walker Refr.. Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. P. C. Benthin, Employment Mana- 
ger. Pa., Ohio, Va.. W. Tenn., N.C. 
Training programs 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 W. National 
waukee 14, Wis. W.L. 
Training design, development, indus- 
trial, sales engineering. 

Heinz, H. J. Co.. P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
H. C. Gerhard, Employment Department Head. 
Middle Atlantic, Ohio. Training programs 
neering, accounting, chemistry. 


Personnel 


sales. 

Mil- 
Walsh, Training Director. 
programs 


engi- 


“Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. George F. 
Cooper, Technical Employment Supervisor. 

“Home Life Ins. Co., 256 Broadway, New York 8, 
N.Y. T. J. Gorham, Personnel Manager. North- 
east. Training programs administration, invest- 
ment, sales management. 


Household Finance Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Chicago 11, Hl. O. Kall, Director of Personnel. 


Training programs — operating. 
*Hudson, J. L. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Director, Executive Training. 
Training programs 

ation. 


R. W. Sadler, 
East of Miss. Riv. 


merchandising, control, oper- 


Hughes Aireraft Co., Research & Development Labs., 
Culver City, Calif. C. T. Petrie, Administrative 
Engineer. Training programs electrical, me- 
chanical engineering, physics. 

Humble Oil & Refg. Co., Humble Pipeline Co., P. 
O. Box 2180, Houston, Tex. R. N. Dyer, Head, 
Personnel Division. Training programs 
ation, producing, pipe line, refining, sales. 


explor- 


Hurdman & Cranstoun, 43 Broad St., New York 4, 
N.Y. B. Hellerson, Personnel Manager. East, 
Training programs 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. 
Y. E. E. Breault, Assistant Technical Personnel 


public accounting. 
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Formed in 1919, the Reynolds Metals Co. now 
operates 27 plants in 15 states, including wholly 
owned subsidiaries, and is the nation’s second 
largest aluminum producer. The company has 
been expanding ever since that date, and even 
now is building two new plants in Texas and 
Arkansas. 


McCOOK, ILLINOIS 


Wide varieties of opportunities are offered 
graduates by Reynolds Metals because of the 
intricate processes necessary to produce alumi- 
num. These are: Bauxite mining (Arkansas, 
Jamaica, B.W.I.); chemical production of 
alumina (Arkansas); electrolytic reduction of 
alumina to aluminum (Arkansas, Oregon, 
Washington, Alabama, Texas); sheet rolling 
(Alabama, Illinois); extruded products (Mich- 
igan, Arizona); foil rolling (Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia); foil printing (California, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Kentucky); structural 
shapes, rod, cable (Alabama); powders and 
pastes (Kentucky); fabrication of aluminum in- 
dustrial parts and building products (Kentucky). 

The above operations provide attractive op- 
portunities for graduates in Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mechanical Engineer- 


a 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


3rd AND GRACE STREET 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 


REYNOLDS 


ALumMiInum 


TROUTDALE, OREGON 


ing, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Industrial Engineering, Accounting, Mining, 
Geology, and others 

Why are they “attractive opportunities?” — 
Reynolds Metals Co. is the fastest growing com- 
pany in one of America’s most expanding indus- 
tries — Aluminum. War or peace, aluminum 
always has high priority. New uses for alumi- 
num are being discovered daily. In this type of 
situation advancement is rapid. 

Believing that technical graduates have ac- 
quired sufficient theory it is the Reynolds 
policy to place trainees for production, engi- 
neering, and accounting openings in an on-the- 
job situation—after preliminary orientation. 
Trainees for sales engineering, and, in many 


HURRICANE CREEK, ARK. 


cases, non-technical sales may be assigned to 
production plants for basic experience or to 
work in sales offices. This training for sales 
personnel is further augmented by formal train- 
ing methods. 

For further information on Reynolds job op- 
portunities for college graduates write to Gen- 
eral Employment Manager. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


FACTS <== 
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Director. Engineers only. 


all departments. 


Training programs 


Inland Steel Co., 3210 Watling St., East Chicago, 
Ind. R. J. Irvin, Supervisor of Employment. Mid- 
west, Colo. Mass. 
counting, 


Training programs ae- 
chemistry, metallurgical, 
electrical, industrial, civil engineering. 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. J. 
Edward Todd, Ph.D., Dean of Admissions. Train- 
ing programs chemistry, chemical engineering. 
*International Business Machines Corp., Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. E. C. Sehroedel, Coordinator of Engi- 
neering Recruitment. 
neering, sales. 


Training programs -engi- 

International Harvester, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Hl. F. D. MaeDonald, Chairman, Man- 
power Committee. Training programs — engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, sales, credit & collection, ac 
counting, foundry. 

International Nickel Co., Ine., 67 Wall St.. New 
York 5, Forrest E. Allen, 


Educational 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 
Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 


For complete information write: 
HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 


mechanical, 
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Service, Development and Pesearch Department. 
Midwest, East. 

International Salt Co., Ine., P. O. Drawer 511, Seran- 
ton 2, Pa. Pobert L. Messimer, Jr.. Personnel 
Manager. Northeast. Training programs 
production, administration. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc.. 17600 Broadway, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. J. G. Childs, Training Manager. East, 
North Central. Training programs engineering, 
sales, manufacturing. 


sales, 


Jefferson Chemical Co., Ine. 
all departments. 

Austin, Tex., 7114 Georgetown Rd., (Dro) W. J. 
Peppel, Director, Austin Laboratories. 

Port Neches, Tex., P. O. Box 108. L. R. Strawn, 

Piant Manager; (Dr.) N. A. Agapetus. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. J. B. MeNaught- 
on, Manager of Industrial Engineering. East, 
Midwest. Training programs all departments. 

Johns-Manville Corp., Manville, N. J. Walter 
Giesecke, Personnel Manager, Research Center. 
National except Southwest, Pacifie Coast. 
ing programs 


Training programs 


Train- 

research, development. 

Johnson Service Co., 507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 
2, Wis. J. R. Vernon, Vice President. 
programs — sales engineering. 


Training 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. Rus- 
sell J. Greenly, Assistant Director, Personnel Re- 
lations. Training programs 
metallurgical engineering. 

Jones & Laughlin Supply Co., 108 N. Trenton, Tulsa, 
Okla. D. E. MeCormick, Manager of Personnel. 
Southwest. Training programs 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ul J. R. Schultz, 
Personnel Manager. Training programs 


sales, accounting, 


sales. 


sales. 

Kaiser Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. G. A. Da 
Costa, Supervisor of Personnel 
Mich. Training programs 
relations, engineering. 

Kaiser Services, 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
Frank H. Wickhorst, Director of Personnel Pro- 
curement and Training. 


Administration. 
personnel, industrial 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co., 3520 Broadway, Kansas 


City, Mo. K. E. Martin, Personnel Director. 
Training programs general supervisory, actua- 
rial. 


Kawneer Co., 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 
Woolverton, Jr., Employment Manager. 
possibly Fast. 


Hugh 

Midwest, 

Training programs—sales, engi- 
neering. 

Kellogg, M. W., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Martin A. Coyne, Manager of Personnel. Train- 
ing programs chemical, mechanical, civil engi- 
neering, laboratories. 


*Recruit Women 
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Ke'ly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. 
mond H. Lewis, Personnel Department. 
Atlantic. Training programs 
ical, accounting, sales. 

Kendall Mills, 521 E. Morehead, Charlotte 1, N.C. 
(Miss) C. B. Strayhorn, Employment 
South, Southeast. Training programs 
tion, accounting. 


Ray- 
Middle 


engineering, chem- 


Manager. 
produe- 


Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Robert A. Thoms, Assistant Personnel Director. 
Midwest. Training programs. -sales. 

Kimberly-Clark Neenah, Wis. Harry D. 
Gates, Personnel Procurement Supervisor. East, 
Midwest, South. Training programs—production, 
industrial engineering, planning, personnel, sales. 

Kingan & Co., 55 S. Blackford, Indianapolis. Ind. 
Howard M. Winterson, Industrial Relations De- 
rector. Middle Atlantic, Southeast, Southwest. 
Training programs plant operations, sales, ac- 
counting. 


Corp., 


Koppers Co., Inc. National except West Coast. 
Chemical Divn., P. L. Griffiths, N. L. Seanlon, 
Kobuta Plont, P. O. Box 92, Moneea, Pa. 
Engineering & Constr. Divn., W. S. Scherffius, 1022 
Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., R. H. Jack- 
son, 109. N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 
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Gas & Coke Divn., H. F. Ebken, 1001 Koppers 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

General Office, J. S. Magee, 108 Koppers Bldg. 
Pittshurgh 19, Pa. 

Metal Products Divn., M.S. Griffith, 200 Scott St., 
Baltimore 3, Md. 

Tar Products Divn., A. K. Black, HI, 1201 Koppers 
Bldg, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Wood Preserving Divn., O. E. Stewart, 2120 Kop- 
pers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Kroger Co., 35 E. 7th St., Cineinnati 2, Ohio. 
Kenney, in charge of College Recruitment. 
west, South. Training programs 
accounting, warehousing, food 
estate, personnel. 


Mid- 
merchandising, 

processing, real 

amson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. J. W. Willard, Di- 
rector of Personnel. Training programs —design 
& sales engineering, retail accounting systems, 
sales. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Young Bldg., Allen- 
town, Pa. R. L. Browning, Vice President. Train- 
ing programs 

Lever Bros. Co., 390 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
J. E. Newland, Placement Supervisor. East, Mid- 
west. 

Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., Public Ledger Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. C. H. Whittum, Division Claims 
Manager. Training programs 


sales. 


claims, sales. 


UMEM is one of the largest textile com- 
panies in the country with a history of 
continuing growth and a sales volume last 
year of over $250,000,000. Its major activities 
include the weaving and finishing of all 
kinds of fabrics, and the sale of fabrics to 
manufacturers as well as to retail chain and 
specialty stores. Its principal selling subsidi- 
aries include Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. (Cohama 
and Ameritex fabrics and Comark plastics), 
Seneca Textile Division (Roomaker fabrics), 
United Merchants Sales Division, and United 
International Corporation. 


The opportunities with UM&M for qualified, 
interested, and industrious young men to 
advance rapidly and to achieve high levels of 


A reminder to COLLEGE PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


The SALES TRAINING program of UNITED MERCHANTS 
AND MANUFACTURERS, INC., offers unparalleled op- 
portunities to ambitious young men who want to sell. 


remuneration are very great. Most of UM&M’s 
principal executives started with the Com- 
pany as trainees and progressed to their 
present positions via opportunities that are 
still abundantly available. 


The training program is conducted at the 
Company's New York City offices, although 
eventual sales assignments may involve relo- 
cation in other principal cities in the United 
States where sales offices are maintained, or 
travel, or both. Applicants for sales trainee 
positions are interviewed only at the Person- 
nel Office in New York City. 


To arrange for interviews, or for further 
information, write: Personnel Manager, 
United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., 
1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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*Linde Air 


Devaney, 


Products, Tonawanda, 


& 
Assistant) Personnel 


Training programs sales, production. 


Link Aviation, Inc., Nolan Rd.. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Robert W. Titzel, Personnel Assistant. East, Mid- 
west. 

*Lockheed Aircraft, 594's Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 
J. M. Wade, Jr. Employment Manager. Mid- 
west, New England, South, Southeast, Southwest. 
Training programs 

Lukens Steel Co. Coatesville, Pa. 
Vandever, Supervisor of Employment. 
west, South. 


project engineering. 


Charles R. 

East, Mid- 
Training programs —sales, develop- 
ment engineering, 


Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 90 Broad St., 


New York 4, Raymond G. Ankers, Per- 
sonnel Manager. Training programs aecount- 
ing. 

Magnolia P troleum, Box 900, Dallas, Tex. Lurv B. 
Recmond, Assistant Personnel Manager. South- 


west, Southeast, Central. 

Mallory, P. R. & Co. Ine. 3029 E. 
Indianapolis, Ind. A. J. 
Personnel; F. 


Visor, Midwest. 


Washington, 
Kertis, Director of 
Howard, Employment Super- 
Manufseturers Light & Heat Co. 800 Union Trust 
Bldg... Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Dan J. Egan, Director 
of Employee Relations; A. B. Lauderbaugh, Chief 
Gas Engineer, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. East of Miss. 


Riv. 
* Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. J. B. Fagot, Place- 
ment Manager, Personnel Division; Alan Mae- 


Gregor, Supervisor of Male Salaried Placement; 


Bob Whiteomb, Placement Assistant. Training 
programs manufacturing, sales, research, 


counting, personnel, 

Marquardt Aireraft Co.. 7801 Hayvenhurst Ave. Van 
Nuys, Calif. Brooks T. Morris, 
Engineer. 

Martin, Glenn L. Co.. Middle River, Baltimore 3, 
Md. John M. Hollyday, Employment 
Training programs 

*Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
James Greenwood, New 
England, N. Y.. Pa. group, 
accounting, underwriting, general administration. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp.. P. O. Box 480, Niagara 
Falls, Ceorge. M. 
Director of Pesearch. 


Administrative 


Manager. 
engineering. 


Springheld, 


Mass. 
Assistant) Seeretary. 


Training programs 


Bramann, Assistant to 
East of Rocky Mis. 


chemical 


Train- 
engineering, chemistry. 
J. D. Cox, Office Mana- 
accounting, sales, serv- 


ing programs 

Maytag Co.. Newton, lowa,. 
ger. Training programs 
ice. 

McKesson & Robbins. buying, 


credit maneging, division accounting, operations 


Training programs 
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Administrator. 


*Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.. 57 Lyon St.. S. Schuyler, 
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managing, wholesale drug sales. 
Drug Sales Manager. 

Central, Albert Turk, Box 69, Minneapolis, Minn. 
East, Dudley M. Taw, 385 Summer St., Boston 


Address District 


10, Mass. 
Midwest, C. R. Orchard, Box 5210 A, Chicago 80, 
Hl. 


Southeast, R. H. Gilliam, 25 N. Market St., Jack- 
sonville a Fla. 

Southwest, R. W. Moore, 109 S. 2nd St.. Memphis 
1, Tenn; H. H. Henley, Jr.. Box 59, San Antonio 
6, Tex. 

West, C. H. Hoffman, Box 3394, San Francisco 
19, Calif. 


Mengel Co., 2300 S. 4th Louisville, Ky. W. 
Williams, Personnel Director. 
Merck & Co. Ine., Rahway, N. J. E. C. Bartell, 


Manager, Technical Employment. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
vrograms 
sales. 
Chicago 39, IIl., 2301 Knox Ave., Carroll Russell, 

Personnel Manager. 

Freeport, HL, F. G. Putnam, Personnel Manager, 
Micro-Switch Divn. 

Los Angeles 3, Calif.. 8775 Mettler St. D. F. 
Welsh, Personnel Manager, Appliance Controls 
Divn. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 2753 4th Ave. S.. HD. 
Elverum, Employment Manager; H. Eck- 
strom, National Recruiter. 

1433 Stinson Blvd., Ross Wagner, Personnel De 
partment, Aeronautical Divn. 

Philadelphia, Pa.. Wayne & Roberts Aves., Duke 
Sterling, Employment Manager, Brown Instru- 
ment Divn. 

Broad St., at Hamilton, Kenneth 
Personnel Manager, Valve Divn. 

Seattle 9, Wash., 1121 W. Lake Ave., N. Wayne 
Ross, Chief Engineer, Marine Equipment Divn. 

Wabash, Ind.. VM. Worth, Plant Manager. 


Regulator Co. 
test, methods, 


Training 


engineering research, 


Stadon, 


Chief, Employment Branch. 
Training programs 
laboratories. 


N. ¥., New England. 


sales, manufacturing, research 


Monarch Machine Tool Sidney, Ohio. K. T. 
Kuck, Vice President, 


Training programs 


Engineering. Midwest, 


engineering. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
nel Department. 
Central Research Department, Dayton, Ohio. 
Merrimae Divn, Boston 49, Mass. 

Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio. 
Organic Division, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Phosphate Division, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Texas Division, Texas City, Tex. 
Western Division, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Address Technical Person- 
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we think 


engineers 


are people 


That may be an odd statement, but you'll find there’s a tendency in some companies 
to treat engineers like engines . . . They're so much 
high-priced machinery, just some cogs in a big gear. 


Not to us, though. 


We know that young engineers look for jobs that let 
them and help them learn and grow. They want a 
chance to prove they can create, engineeringwise, and 
handle responsibility. 


If you think we're right, write our Training Director 
today for full information on opportunities for en- 
gineers with Harnischfeger. 


We want... Engineers — electrical, mechan- 
cal, mining, civil, industrial or genercl. For — Sales, de- 
sign and industrial engineering positions. 


Placement Directors! Our representative will visit 
your campus if you like. Write for Harnischfeger Place- 
ment Data file today. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


Headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis., 9 plants in 5 states; 18 dis- 
trict sales offices plus export offices. Established 1884. Over 
4,000 
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Montgomery Werd & Co. Training programs 
chandising, operating, secretarial. 
Balt'more, Md., 1000 South Monroe St. 

R. Roberts, Personnel Manager. 

*Fort Werth, Tex., 2600 W. 7th St. P. 

ilton, Personnel Manager. 

Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 300 Broadway, Newars, 

N. J. Harry H. Allen, Second Vice President & 


Secretary, 


mer- 
George 


A. Ham- 


*National Aniline Divn., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 


P. O. Box 975, Buffalo, M. Gould, 
Superintendent of Personnel Relations. East, 
Southeast, Midwest. Training programs —engi- 


necring, research, production. 
*National Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
Karl L. Hafen, Chief, Recruitment & Placement. 
Training programs — physics, 


chemistry, mathe- 


matics, metallurgy, engineering. 
*National Gypsum Co., 325 Delaware Ave., Buialo, 
N. F. Maxson Clarke. Personnel Manager. 
Fast of Miss. Riv.. North of Washington, D. C. 
Training programs sales, 


engineering, account- 


ing, research, production. 


National Motor Bearing Co.. Inc., Redwood City, 
Calif. A. J. E. Dunlap, Director of Employee 
Relations. Pacifie Coast. 

National Starch Products Co.. 270 Madison Ave. 


New York 16, R. Sampson, Personnel 
East of Rocky Mts. Training programs 
sales, manufacturing, research, development. 
National Supply, P. O. Box 416, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Tait, Supervisor, Personnel Training.  Pa., 
Ohio, W. Va., Kan., Okla. Tex., La., Colo. 
*New York Dept. of Civil Service, State Office Bldg., 
Albany, N.Y. W. J. Murray, Administrative Di- 
N. Training almost all 
departments. 
New York Life Ins. Co. 51 Madison Ave.. New York 
10, N.Y. Robert P. Stieglitz, Director of College 


Director. 


rector, programs 


Relations. Training programs field, branch & 
home office. 
Norden Instruments, Milford, Conn. Robert R. 


MacDonald, Personnel Director. 


Riv. Training programs 


East of Miss. 

field service, engineecr- 
ing, production. 

North America Cos., 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, 
Pa. H. Paul Abbott, Direetor of Education & 
Male Employment. Training programs special 
agent, underwriting. 

North American Aviation, Inc., International Air- 
port, Los Angeles 5, Calif. Biggs, 
Butler, W. H. Nanee, Engineering Personnel. 

Northern Trust Co., 50 S. La Salle St. 
Il. O. D. Olson, Assistant 
East, Midwest, West. 


Chicago 90, 
Administrative Officer. 


Training programs — invest- 
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ment & market research, market research & devel- 
opment, bonds, trust, administration. 


*Norihrop  Aireraft, Field, Hawthorne, 
Calif. L. W. Bly, Supervisor of Employment, 
Engineering Personnel Department 2140. 
ing programs 


Hawtho ne 


Train- 

aircraft engineering. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., 720 E. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. T. W. Hyland, Ageney 
\ssistant. 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif., 1151 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ralph A. Nelson, Personnel 
Director. Calif. Training programs auditing, 
actuarial, accounting, underwriting. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman, Ohio. 
Manager, Salary Administration. 


programs all departments. 


A. S. MaeCurdy, 
Ohio. Training 
Chio Fuel Gas Co., 99 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
William E. Hoare, Director of Employee Relations. 
Olin Industries, E. Alton, M. A. Block, 
Employment Manager. Training programs exee- 
utive, administrative, technical, professional. 
Oliver Corp., 1217 S. Walnut St., South Bend, Ind. 
J. E. Tuohey, Personnel Manager. 
Oliver Iron Mining Divn.. U. 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 
Supervisor of Training. 
ing, mechanical, 
accounting. 


Midwest. 


S. Steel Co. 300 
George Burnham, 
Training programs 
electrical, 


min- 

civil engineering, 

Otis Elevator Co. 

General recruiting for Middle Atlantic, New Eng 

land. 

Drew O. Brickerhoff, Personnel Supervisor; Emil 
Mesies, Training Director, 260 
New York 1, 

Regional recruiting. Address Zone Manager. 

Atlanta, Ga., 39 Harris St.. N. E. J. Horacek. 

Boston 16, Mass., 130 Clarendon St.. H. W. Smith. 

Buffalo 9, N. Y., 1280 Main St., A. L. Kimball. 

Chicago 6, HL, 600 W. Jackson Blvd. W. M. 
Fuller. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1375 E. 6th St.. R. W. Charles, 
Jr. 

Dallas 1, Tex., 1822 Young St.. H. A. Pritchett. 

New York 1, N. Y., 260 Lith Ave. R. C. Olson. 

Philadelphia 30, Pa. 502 N. 19th St., M. Sul- 
livan. 

St. Louis 3, Mo.. 2301 Locust St.. H. W. Green. 

San Franciseo 11, Calif.. 1 Beach St.. H. 
Arbing. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglass Nicholas Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio. F. R. Postlethwaite, General Per- 
sonnel Department. Training programs all de- 
partments. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., P. O. Box 1035, Toledo 1. 
Ohio. Ernest H. Marks, Director, Selection of 
Specialized Personnel. East of Rocky Mts. Train- 
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Opportunity in Texas 


Young engineers, geologists, 
chemists and physicists find major opportuni- 
ties in the oil industry, and no state is more 
important to the industry than Texas. 

Proven oil reserves in Texas are 56 per 
cent of the U. S. total. Texas produces about 
45 per cent of U. S. oil from some 130,000 
producing wells. Petroleum pipe lines in Texas 
total 46,000 miles. And Texas oil refineries 


have a daily capacity of two million barrels. 

The search for oil; the drilling of oil wells; 
oil production, transportation and refining, all 
require increasing numbers of young men with 
engineering and scientific educations. Careers 
in the oil industry offer better than average 
material prospects, and what’s more, they offer 
work that is productive, useful and satisfying. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2180 @ HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


The Humble Company carries on Exploration Work in nine states—Alabama, Arizona, 


HUMBLE - 


California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas 
. « » Wells Drilled by Humble total 1,200—1,500 annually . . . Crude Oil Pro- 
duction averages more than 380,000 barrels daily . . . Oil and Gas Production 
Taxes total about $18 million annually ... Refining Operations of 270,000 
barrels of oil daily are centered at Baytown, Texas . . . Retail Sales Activities 
are confined to Texas and New Mexico. Humble is the leading Texas marketer 
..- Humble Pipe Line Company operates 5,895 miles of crude oil and product 
trunk lines in Texas and New Mexico and transports an average of 722,000 


barrels per day of crude oil and finished products. 
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ing programs sales, accounting, 


personnel. 

Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. Training programs 
home office, administration, group insurance, field 
representatives, 

Chicago 3, IL, La Salle St.. Suite 605-607, 
Darwin S. Liggett, Regional Supervisor. 

Dallas, Tex., 2523 Cedar Springs Ave., Harry G. 
Bubb, Regional Supervisor. 

Los Angeles, 14, Calif., 523 W. 6th St.. Personnel 
Dept. (Home Office). 

Newark 2, N. J.. 1180 Raymond Bldg., 810 Ray- 
mond-Commeree Bldg.. James B. O’Tolle, Re- 
gional Supervisor. 

1, Calif., 41 Sutter Rm. 617, 

Lewis Cass, Regional Supervisor. 

Pan American World Airways, P. O. Box 3311, 
Miami, Fla. A. J. L. Hume, Industrial Relations 
Manager. 

Panelyte Divn., St. Regis Paper Co., Enterprise Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. Osear S. Dull, Jr. Direetor of 
Labor Relations. East, Midwest. Training pro- 
grams sales, engineering, supervision. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.. 70 Pine St.. New 
York 5, N.Y. J. Earle Bradley, Deputy Diree- 
tor of Personnel. Training 
accounting. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. P. 
W. Siekman, Assistant to Vice President. Middle 
Atlantic. programs departments 
for electrical, mechanical engineering. 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., 405 Fulton Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Lancaster, Pe. M. Sherer, 
Chief of Tests. Middle Atlantic. Training pro- 
grams power plant testing. 

Pet Milk Co. Wis., UL. Ind... Mieh., Ohio, 
Tenn., Ky., Miss., Ark., Kan., Mo. Training pro- 
grams field department, plant engineering, plant 
supervision, research. 


San Francisco 


programs junior 


Training 


Bryan, Obie, E. E. Bartle, District Superintendent ; 
A. Hilt, Distriet Fieldman. 

Greeneville, Tenn., C. H. Reynolds, Distriet Super 
tendent; H. L. Hunt, District Fieldman. 

Greenville, HL, S. Dale Rankin, District Superin- 
tendent, 

Koskiuseo, Miss.: 
man. 

Neosho, Mo. F. Reynolds, District 
tendent: J. H. Kyle, District Fieldman. 

New Glarus, Wis., E. F. Kaeser, Superin 
tendent; M. P. Welsh, District Fieldman. 

Phizer, Charles & Co. Inc., Vigo Plant, Terre Haute, 
Ind. D. V. Vines, Personnel Division. 
programs 


Henry Simmons, District: Field- 


Superin 


Training 


informal. 


Philadelphia Electric 900 Sansom St. 
delphia 5, Pa. 


Phila- 
G. L. Harvey, Director, Em 
Pa., N. J., N. ¥., Mass. 


engineering. 


ployment. Training pro 


erams 
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engineering, 
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*Phileo Corp, C & Tioga Sts., 
William G. Ulmer, Jr. 
Training programs 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Personnel Supervisor. 

research, engineering. 

*Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. D. R. 
MecKeithan, Director, Personnel Procurement. 
Southwest, Midwest, Rocky Mts.. South. 

*Piasecki Helicopter Corp. Morton, Pa. 
Hatcher, Employment Manager. East. 
programs engineering. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co.. Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa. J. William Zabor, Director of 
Research & Development. 


3. 


Training 


*Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co., Research & De- 
velopment Divn., Library, Pa. William F. Saal- 
bach, Adviser on Personnel. Midwest, East, New 
England. Training programs chemistry, —me- 
chanical, chemical engineering. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. W. R. Wilson, Supervisor, Personnel 
Procedures & Recruitment. National except Far 
West. Training programs industrial engineer- 
ing, accounting, design, chemistry, paint, mer- 
chandising. 

Pratt & Whitney Aireraft, East Hartford, Conn. F. 
W. Powers, Administrative Engineer, Reeruitment. 

Price Waterhouse & Co., accountants & auditors. 
Training programs provide indoctrination and 
advanced training in public accounting, including 
auditing, tax and systems. 
nearest office. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 1410 Candler Bldg. 

Boston 10, Mass., 75 Federal St. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 14 Lafayette Sq. 
Chicago 2, IIL, 33 N. La Salle St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 925 Euclid Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 645 Griswold St. 
Houston 3, Tex., 800 Travis St. 

Kansas City, Mo., 922 Walnut St. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif., 530 W. 6th St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.. 735 N. Water St. 

New York 5, N. Y., 56 Pine St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 210 Baronne St. 
Philadelphia 9, Pa., 123 S. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 439 7th Ave. 

Portland 5, Ore., 621 S. W. Morrison St. 
Providence 3, R. 1, 15 Westminster St. 
St. Louis 3, Mo., 1221 Locust St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif., 351 California St. 
Seattle 1, Wash.. 1304 4th Ave. 
Washington 5, D. C., 1000 Vermont Ave., N. W. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Sales candidates, R. N. Stevenson, Gwynne Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Technical candidates, C. B. Hedrick, MA&R Bldg... 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

Other candidates, W. L. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Address inquiries to 


Franz, Gwynne 


Bldg., 
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@ CONTINUOUS GROWTH SINCE 1845 
e@ DECENTRALIZATION POLICY MEANS MORE AND BETTER JOBS 


@ PROMOTIONS ARE FROM WITHIN, BASED NOT ON SENIORITY BUT... . 


ROYAL - LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCE GROUP 


ALE - All forms of insurance except Life 
WHY! 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: WRITE R. C. BURKE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PERSONNEL 


CE 
GROUP 
Perf orm | 
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Providence Washington Ins. Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Edward H. Fleer, Director of Education. 
ing programs marine, fire, casualty insurance. 

Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., 4601 
Philadelphia, Pa. Robert J. Sims, 

Northeast. Training programs 

agement, sales. 


Train- 


Market 
Middle At- 


lantic, sales man 


*Prudential Ins. Co. of Ameriea, Newark, N. J. Earl 
R. Weaver, Assistant Personnel Director. North- 
east, Chicago, Southeast. Training programs 


general home office administration, actuarial, 
group insurance. 

*Publie Service Co. of Colo., 900 15th St.. Denver, 
Colo. R. Joyee, Employment Supervisor. 
Colo. Wy. Utah, Tex., Kan. N. Mex. 
Training programs electric, gas operating. 

Pulblie Service Co. of Ind., 1000 E. Main Plain- 
field, Ind. C. W. Boringer, Personnel Director. 
Midwest. Training programs 
neering. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park Place. 
Newark, N. J. Herbert Wottrich, Assistant to Gen- 
eral Manager, Electric Department. Northeast. 
Training programs electric, gas, sales engineer- 
ing. 


lowa, 


accounting, engi- 


Pullman-Standard Car Mig. Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


1414 Field St., 

Eileen Tinkham, Librarian. 

Pure Oil 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 
John J. Stadtherr, Training Director. Midwest, 
East, South, Southwest. Training programs re- 
fining, marketing. 

Ralston Purina Co., 835 S. 8th St.. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
A. W. 
programs 

Rath 
Faxon, Sales Training 
Atlantic, Tex., Calif. sales, 
sausage manufacturing in all areas, accounting, 
livestock buying, general office in Midwest only. 


Moise, Director of Personnel. Training 
sales, engineering. 

Waterloo, lowa. Robert B. 
Director. Midwest, Middle 


Training programs 


Packing Co., 


Raybestos Divn., 75 E. Main St., Stratford, Conn. 
George S. Hawley, Director of Personnel. North- 
east. Training programs production control, 
methods, project engineering. ’ 

Reynolds Metals Co. Training programs 
gineering, building products sales. 
Arkadelphia, Ark., R. J. Maddy. 
Chicago 11, HL, 1000) Wrigley 

Staunton. 

Louisville, Ky., 2500 S. 3rd St.. M. E. Dare, Gen- 
eral Sales Office; 2000 S. 9th St. R. 
MacLeod. 

New York, Y., 19 E. 47th St.. F. M. Brazier. 

Phoenix, Ariz. P. O. Box 2289, A. J. Smith, Jr. 

Richmond, Va., 3rd & Grace Sts., Royvee W. Nix. 

Sheffield, Ala.. P. O. Box 910, T. L. Matthews, Jr. 


sales en- 


Bldg.. George E. 
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Reynolds, R. J. Tobaceo Co.. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Charles B. Wade, Jr., Personnel Manager. Mid- 
dle Atlantic, East. Training programs all de- 
partments. 

. Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co.. Aurora, TIL 

L. Jones, Manager, Partition Diva. 

grams 


Malcolm 
Training pro- 
sales engineering. 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co.. 1 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. Robert F. Moore, General 
Manager. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Jr. Wage & Salary 


Carl E. Ware, 
N. ¥. Pa. 


Administrator. 


Ohio, N. J.. Mich. HL. Miss., Mass. Train- 
ing programs -industrial, mechanical engineer- 


ing, accounting, sales. 
*Royal-Liverpool Ins. Group, 150 William St.. New 
York 38, N. Y. 


of Personnel. 


Robert C. Burke, Superintendent 
Training programs special agent, 
underwriting, administration, sales promotion. 
Safeway Stores, Inc., 1950 Army St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Howell 
Staff Member. Training programs— food clerks. 

Seovill Mfg. Waterbury, Conn. Arthur 
DuBois, Director of Training. East, Midwest. 
Training programs — production, executive, sales. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., 4640 Roosevelt’ Blyd., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. John C. Niece, Assistant Person- 
nel Manager, Eastern Territory, New England, 
Middle Atlantic... Training 
retail training. 

Sharp & Dohme, 640 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walter M. Hauk, Employment Manager. Middle 
Atl-ntic, Midwest. Training programs quality 
control, chemical, industrial ‘engineering, phar- 
maceutical, biological production. 

Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 4700 Biddle, Wyandotte, 
Mich. M. A. Nugent, Manager, Personnel Rela- 
tions. Training programs 

Shell Co. 
York, N. Y. 
tative. 
nical. 


Plemmons, Employee Relations 


programs general 


chemical engineering. 
& Affiliates, 50 W. 50th St. New 
J. R. Janssen, Personnel Represen- 
Training programs technical, non-tech- 
Sherwin-Wil'tiams Co. 
Chicago 2, IL, 115th & Cottage Grove Ave., J. J. 
Portman, Personnel Director. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 601 Canal Rd., W. J. Wagner, 
Personnel Manager. 
Dayton 2, Ohio, 424 E, 3rd St., Donald H. Blue, 
Personnel Manager, Lowe Bros. Co. 
Detroit, Mich., 8250 St. Aubin St., Everett Baker, 
Personnel Manager, Acme Quality Paints, Inc. 
Gibbsbore, N. J.. Andy Smyth, Personnel Mana- 
ger, John Lucas Co. 
Newark, N. J.. Brown St. & Lister Ave., Thomas 
De Castro, Personnel Manager. 
Sinclair Research Labs., 400 E. Sibley Blvd., Harvey, 
Hl. J. F. Zimmerman, Director, Research Per- 
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ELECTRICITY 


sets the pace 


for 


dependable performance! 


PHILADELPHIA ELec TRIC Company 
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sonnel Services. Training programs chemical 


engineering. 

Smith, Kline & French Labs., 1530 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. W. Steytler, Jr. Em- 
ployment Manager. New England, Middle At- 
lantic. Training programs administration. 

Secony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York 


4, N. Y. Paul W. Boynton, Employment Super- 
visor. Training programs sales, engineering, op- 
erating. 

Southern) Kraft) Divn., International Paper Co., 


Springhill, La. Clarence W. Scott, Adviser on 
Administration & Employment of Technical Per- 
sonnel. Tenn., Okla., Tex., Fla. Ala. 

Southern States Equipment Corp., [lampton, Ga. T. 


KE. Curtis, Chief Engineer. Southeast. Training 
sales, engineering. 

Marys, Pa. 
East. 


development, 


programs 


Carbon Co. St. 
Groepfert, Technical Director. 


Speer George J. 
Training 
research, 


programs applications 


engineering. 


Sperry Gyroscope, Great Neck, N.Y. Frank 
S. Pace, Employment Manager. 
Sponge Rubber Products, Shelton, Conn. Earl F. 


Gurm, Personnel Manager. East. Training pro- 


gram: chemistry, chemical, mechanical engineer- 
ing. 
Square D Co., 6060 Livard St., Detroit, Mich. W. 


Hl. Younger. Training programs sales, engineer- 


ing, manufacturing. 
Staley, A. E. Mig. Co., Deeetur, 


Director of Training; 


W. A. Nielsen, 

G. E. Eubanks, Supervisor 

Midwest, East, Southeast. 

management, sales. 

Standard Oil Co., Ind., Box 431, Whiting, Ind. J. 
Hi. Strange, East, Mid- 
west, Northwest. 

Standard Oil \. J.. Overseas Personnel Office, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. W. A. 
O'Neill. engineering, ac- 
counting. 

*Standard Oil Co., Ohio, 1756 Midland Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Elwood G. Glass, Jr. Industrial 
Relations Assistant to 
to East, Minn. to Ga. 
facturing, sales, production, transportation. 

Standard Oil Co.. Linden, N. J. 
Thomas Cross, Jr., Coordinator of Technical Em- 
ployment. 


of Placement. Train- 


ing programs 


Personnel Supervisor. 


Training programs 


Technical Manager. la. 


Training programs manu- 


Dev elopment 


Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York 
Y. Joseph A. White, Jr., Overseas Employ- 
ment Supervisor. Training programs marketing, 

accountants, operations, refinery engineers. 
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*Stanley Aviation, Buffalo Munic'pal Airport, Buf- 
falo 25, N. Y. R. A. Sigerson, Personnel Manag: r. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., P. O. Box 591, Tulsa, 
Okla. R.S. Reed, Personnel Supervisor. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 340 Main St., 
Worcester 8, Mass. Edson D. Phelps, Assistant 
Personnel Director. New England, Northern Mid- 
west. Training programs, sales, underwriting. 

*Stevens, Charles A. & Co., 25 N. State St., Chicago, 
¢Mrs.) R. M. Smith, Personnel 
Training programs — merchandising. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., South-Wind Divn., 1514 
Drover St., Indianapolis, Ind. C. E. Baxley, Man- 
ager, Employment. Midwest. Training programs 

engineering. 

*Strawbridge & Clothier, 8th & Market Sts., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. John F. Simons, Personnel Director. 
Training programs retailing. 


Director. 


Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. L. T. Dickson, 
Employment Manager, Personnel Division. Mid- 
west, East, South. depart- 
mental. 

Sun Oil Co., Mareus Hook, Pa. J. Harold Perrine, 
Administrative Research & 
ment Dept. Chemists, chemical engineers only. 
Minn. East, N. C. North. 
research, development. 

Surface Combustion Corp. 2375 Dorr St., Toledo 1, 
Ohio. Frank R. Smith, Personnel Manager. Ohio, 
Pa.. Mich., Ind. 
6 months. 

swift & Co. U.S. Yards, Chicago 9, IL Ernst 
Wagner, Head of Employment & Personnel Di- 
vision, Industrial Relations Department. 
programs 


Training programs 


Associate, Develop- 


Training programs 


Training programs general 3- 


Training 

sales, supervisory, managerial. 

Sylvania Electrie Co., 1740 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. David W. Currier, Supervisor of 
Employment. ‘Training programs electrical, 
mechanical, chemical, industrial, metallurgical 
engineering, physics, chemistry, metallurgy, glass 
technology. 


Taylor Instrument Co., 95 Ames St., Rochester 1, 


N. Y. G. Oppermann, Assistant Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager. East, North Central, Middle At- 
lantic. 


Teleregister Corp., 157 Chambers St.. New York 7, 
N.Y. J. H. Mitehell, Assistant Director, Admin- 
istration. East. Training programs 
mechanical engineering. 


electrical, 


*Tennessee Eastman Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Gift, Assistant Superintendent of 
Southeast, Southwest. 
production, 

Tennessee Products & Chemical Ccrp., 4800 Central 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. E. K. MeMahon, Super- 
visor, Chemical Engineering Section, Research 
Division. Southeast. 


W. E. 
Personnel. 


Training programs sales, 


‘ 
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Texas Electric Service Co., P. O. Box 970, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. J. E. Gallagher, Administrative Assistant. 
Tex., Okla.. N. Mex. Training programs—engi- 
neering, business administration. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 416 W. 3rd St. 
Owensboro, Ky. J. N. Bowers, Supervisor Em- 
ployment. Midwest. Training programs— ac- 
counting, engineering. 

*Texas Instrument, Inc., 6000 Lemmon Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. W. Dudley Coursey, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Personnel. Training programs -engincer- 
ing, manufacturing. 

Thompson Products, Inc., 23555 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. V. A. Buescher, Manager, Office 
& Technical Placement. East, Midwest. Train- 
ing programs — business. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. R. P. 
Proffitt, Manager, College Relations. Training 
programs —-engineering, sales, design engineering, 
business administration, production supervision. 

*Todd Co., Inc., 1150 University Ave., Rochester 3. 
N.Y. Frank H. Day, Personnel Director. 
Training programs accounting, industrial, me- 
chanical engineering, organic chemistry. 

Toledo Seale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. M. M. Housel, 
Personnel Manager. Ohio, Mich. Ind.. Pa. 
Training programs engineering, sales. 

Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Menke, Sales De- 
partment. Training programs— sales. 

*Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Rd., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Wilbur L. Stone, Employment Man- 
ager. 

*Travelers Ins. Co., 700 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
John T. Wilcox, Executive Assistant. Primarily 
East, Midwest, South. Training programs—under- 
writing, actuarial, accounting, sales promotional. 

Tremeo Mfg. Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Arthur C. Hellman, Director of Sales Em- 
ployment and Training. East of Miss. Riv., South, 
Canada. Training programs—sales. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. H. C. 
Morrison, Employment Manager. 

Union Oil Co. of Calif., 617 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
17, Calif. J. P. Rockfellow, Manager, Employee 
Relations. Training programs 
production. 


manufacturing, 


United Air Lines 

Chicago, IL, 5959 S. Cicero, D. H. Robinson, 
trict Personnel Manager. 

Flushing 71, N. Y., New York Airport Station, R. 
J. Meyers, District Personnel Manager. 

Los Angeles 45, Calif., 6024 Avion Dr., O. W. 
Babcock, District Personnel Manager. 

Seattle, Wash. 411 Douglas Bldg. F. K. 
McCroskey, District Personnel Manager. 
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South San Francisco, Calif., P. O. Box 5000, R. E. 
Peterson, District Personnel Manager. 


inited Drill & Tool Corp., 411 W. Ontario St., 


Chicago 10, Ill C. C. Griffith, Industrial Engi- 
neer. Midwest. Training programs sales, engi- 
neering, factory superv.sion. 

nited Fuel Gas Co., John M. Wilson, Director of 
Employee Relations, Quarrier & Dunbar Sts., 
Charleston 1, W. Va.; Howard S. Riddle, Mana- 
ger, Staff Engineering Department, P. O. Box 
1273, Charleston 25, W. Va. 


inited Gas Corp., P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport 92, 


La. Vernon E. Rasch, Employment Manager. 
Tex., La., Miss., Ark., Southeast. 


Inited Geophysical Co., Box M, Pasadena 15, Calif. 


Maynard W. Harding, Training Supervisor. Train- 
ing programs geology, geological engineering, 
geophysics. 


Inited Merchants & Mfrs., Inc., 1407 Broadway, 


New York 18, N. Y. S. W. Koran, Personnel 
Manager. 
tile sales. 


Northeast. Training programs  tex- 


nited States General Accounting Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Charles E. Murphy, Staff Manager. 
Training programs— accounting. 

nited States Radium Corp., P. O. Box 380, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. C. C. Carroll, Chief Chemist. Training 
programs—radiechemical, physical laboratories. 


Inited States Rubber Co., 1230 Ave. of Americxs, 


New York 20, N.Y. Harry J. Ingram, Employ- 
ment Manager. Training programs research, de- 
velopment, production, sales. 


Inited States Steel Co.. 525 Wm. Penn PL, Pitts- 


burgh 30, Pa. Arthur H. Bosse, Supervisor, Tech- 
nical Training Programs. 

nited States Testing Co., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, 
N. J. Wallece Miller, Director of Industrial 
Relations. Northeast. Training programs— all 
departments. 


‘pjohn Co., Training programs -accounting, sales, 


Technical, research, production, office manage- 
ment, Homer L. Elwell, Employment Manager. 

Sales. Address Branch Manager. 

Atlanta 2, Ga., 25 Sth St., N. W., W. C. Sugg. 

Boston 17, Mass, 11 Deerfield St., H. W. Bowdoin. 

Chicago 19, IIL, 1001 E. 8th St.. J. W. Schma. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio., 1740 Chester Ave., V. L. Smith. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 901 McKinney Ave., W. M. Arthur. 

K lamazoo 99, Mich., 7171 Portage Rd.. A. C. 
Scott. 

Kansas City 10, Mo., 25 EF. Pershing Rd., J. R. 
Macrae. 

Los Angeles 28, Calif., 900 N. Cahuenga Blvd., 
L. B. Austin. 

Memphis 2, Tenn., 299 S. Front St., F. W. Griffis. 

Minneapolis 3, Minn., 110 N. Sth St., A. Seiler. 
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New York 14, \. Y.. 40 7th Ave., E. H. Coleman. 

Philadelphia 8, Pa., 401 N. Broad St., F. E. Fox. 

Portland 12, Ore., 1333 N. E. Union Ave. J. A. S. 
Rodda. 

San Francisco 19, Calif., 199 Ist St. R. P. Sell- 

man. 


Virginia Smelting Co.. W. Norfolk, Va. 
Jr. Personnel Manager. 


A. B. Butt, 


Washington National Ins. Co.. Evanston, Hl Theo- 
dore Heckel, Second Vice President. lowa, Neb.. 
Kan., Ohio, Wis. Mich. Mo.. Ind. 


Training programs sales. 


Weeden Co. 14 Wall St. N.Y. 


San Franciseo, Calif. 


315 Montgomery, 


*West Penn Power Co.. 14 Wood St.. Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. G. K. Gering, Employment Supervisor. Pa., 
Md., Del. N. Chie, TIL, Mass., Conn., 
R. Ind., Mieh.. W. Va. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.. Luke, Md. J. D. 
Kisenberger, Assistant Personnel Director. West- 
ern Pa.. Md.. W. Va. 

North Charleston, S. C.. Box 832. 
Jr. Employment Manager. 


A. E. Moorer, 


Southeast. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. D. Lobingier, Manager, Professional Employ- 
ment. 


Training programs electrical, mechanical, 


*Reeruit Women 


irmy specialized personnel soon to be discharged from service may be 
interviewed by company representatives at the following centers: 
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industrial, chemical engineering, 
physics, business administration. 

Wood, Alan Steel Co.. Conshohocken, Pa. P. D. 
Wood, Director, Industrial Relations. 

Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. J. J. Thomp- 
son, Manager, Personnel & Training Dept. Train- 
ing programs engineering, manufacturing, sales, 
research, development. 

Wright Machinery Co., Durham, N. €. 
gum, Personnel Director, N. C.. Va. 

programs 


metallurgy, 


B. B. Man- 
Training 

engineering. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. C. 
J. Thim, Manager, Training & Employee Activi- 
ties, Employee & Public Relations Division. East 
of Miss. Riv. 


duction, 


Training programs -chemical pro- 

Wyman-Gordon Co.. 105 Madison St.. Worcester 1, 
Mass. J. ©. Williams, Training Director. North- 
east, Middle Atlantic. Training programs —pro- 
duction engineering, research, development, forge 
shop. 

York Corp., York, Pa. C. J. Brillinger, Director of 
Training & Education. Training programs engi- 
neering, manufacturing, technical sales. 

Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co.. Ltd. 
East, C. P. Cunningham, Assistant U.S. Manager, 

55 John St.. New York 7, N.Y. 
Midwest, F. A. Holderman, Director of Education 

& Research, 135 S. LaSalle St.. Chieago 3, Il. 


Correspondence Chairman, Society of Scientific and Professional Personnel, 


therdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 


Commanding General, Army Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


Commanding Officer, Fort Bliss, Texas. 


Placement Committee Chairman, 9766 T.S.U.. Camp Detrick, Frederick, 


Maryland. 


Colenel Donald H. Hales, Chemica! Corps, Dugway Proving Ground, Tooele, 


Utah. 


SPP Placement Committee, Box 100, Bldg. 330, Army Chemical Center, 


Edgewood, Maryland. 


Placement Committee Chairman, TRADS, Fort Eustis, Virginia. 

Commanding Gencral, Fort Lee, Virginia. 

Lt. Col. Frank B. Moses, Chief, Administrative Div., Headquarters, Signal 
Corps Engineering Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Major Benedict W. Ziesing, Adjutant, Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Texas. 


Lt. Col. Henry R. Jordan, Director, Personnel & Administrati 


frsenal, Huntsville, Alabama. 


Redst 
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So You Want to Go Into Business! 


Have you ever 
thought of 
going into 


Several Businesses at the Same Time? 


Unusual thought? Perhaps, but 
the Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance field protects virtually every 
type of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. Factories, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
homes, represent only a few kinds 


of property being protected by 


the North America Companies. 

Careers in Underwriting, 
Claims, Field Representation and 
other services are open to the 
young man challenged by work 
involving analysis, judgment and 
business decisions. If you are 


sincerely interested, contact 


H. PAUL ABBOTT Director of Education North America Companies 1600 Arch Street Philade!phia 1, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT 
WHAT YOU HAVE® 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Skytop, Pennsylvania 


After welcoming those present, George P. 
Leetch, Pennsylvania State College, and President of 
MAPOA, introduced George D. Lobingier, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, chairman of the Monday 
morning Mr. Lobingier presented to the 
group, Dr. Eric A. Walker, Dean of the School of 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State College, who dis- 
cussed “An Academic Interpretation of a Philosophy 
of Placement.” 

Dr. Walker began by stating that the oversupply of 
jobs was just about ended because companies were 
operating on a planned program for increasing pro- 
ductivity, about twenty per cent of which was going 
to the government. this material will not 
become obsolete for some time, the number of jobs 
will shrink. 


session, 


Since 


Also, the increased publicity was en- 
couraging more boys to enter engineering. 

He continued by saying that college placement 
offices were useful because interviews with company 
representatives enabled college professors to get a 
glimpse of industry, company representatives to 
gather information about students and students to 
get some facts about He also said that 
outsiders, such as company recruiters should not state 
platitudes such as “teach engineers more humanities” 
or “colleges should stop specializing and teach funda- 
mentals,” but should offer constructive criticism. On 
the other hand, he 
jected to the 
employing them as 


industry. 


said that college professors ob- 
use being made of engineers, such as 
draftsmen. Dr. Walker also 
stressed the need for realizing the importance of 
research and wondered if instead of preparing so 
many boys for engineering, it might not be wiser to 
limit the enrollment to fewer, better selected individ: 
uals and then give them a more intensive, rigorous 
training. 

J. Harold Perrine, Sun Oil Company, gave “An 
Industrial Interpretation of a Philosophy of Place- 
ment.” He remarked thot it was costing his com- 
pany about $1000 for each man recruited. In return 
for this expenditure in visiting campuses, corpora- 
tions expected the college placement offices to be 
eficient, but not to the peint of eliminating profes- 
sors who are still in the best positions to give indus- 
try some idea of the qualifications students possess, 
to keep students merely seeking information off of 
tight interviewing schedules, to provide vocational 
orientation, guidance and counsel to students, to dis- 
tribute company literature to applicants, to insist 
that companies make clear what they have to offer 
end what qualifications are required and to serve as a 
source of employer information. 

Mr. Perrine that placement officers should 
appreciate the recruiters’ problems; their difficulty in 
making the right choices in selecting college gradu- 


said 
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ates as employees, the expense of wrong choices, the 
competitive market for college graduates, the expense 
of training programs and their potential for produc- 
ing efficient and permanent employees and the neces- 
sity of showing productive results to management. 
Wendel W. Burton, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, describing “The Good and Bad 
of a University Placement System” said that friendly 
relationships between placement officers and the com- 
pany recruiters were necessary. Cooperative place- 
ment interested in recruiters and 
considered the needs and interests of students. He 
described the perfect placement officer as possessing 
a youthful attitude; being cheerful; creating a favor- 


directors were 


able impression by dress, grooming, facial expressions 
and manners; conveying ideas fluently, forcefully and 
concisely; devoting full time to placement; having 
ability to follow through, that is, making certain that 
cesired schedules are set up and maintained, arrang- 
ing time for staff and professors to meet with com- 
pany representatives and either having available 
reference information or directing questions to proper 
persons, 


Long Range Industrial Placement 


At luncheon, Mr. Leetch introduced Dr. C. F. 
Rassweiler, Viee Chairman of the Board, Johns Man- 
ville Corporation, who discussed “The Long Range 
Industrial Placement.” Dr. Rassweiler stressed the 
fact that students rely on information given them 
relating to placement and since it is more important 
for a company not to get the wrong man than to get 
the right man, those who give out placement informa- 
tion should be correctly informed. Men who have been 
misplaced lose some self-confidence when approach- 
ing a second job and corporations waste time and 
money on unsatisfactory employees. Companies want 
intelligent as well as trained men and those who will 
feel at home in a given environment. To point out 
the fact that several individuals may play a part in 
one career, Dr. Rassweiler said that a college regis- 
trar, a professor of chemistry, a head of the chem- 
istry department where he did graduate work and a 
man who hired him for employment all steered his 
career. He closed by remarking that the university 
is more than an educational institution, it is a test- 
ing ground, but the results are hard to evaluate. 


Uniformity of Placement and Recruiting 
Procedures 
Richard V. Showers, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, posed for discussion at the afternoon session the 


problem, “Would Uniformity of Placement and Re- 
cruiting Procedures Be Desirable and Advantageous 


{ 
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to the Business and Industrial Organization, the Col- 
lege Placement Office and the Student and Faculty?” 

Representing industry, Edwin L. Yates, General 
Motors Corporation, commented that standardization 
had been attempted in placement forms and records, 
group meetings, faculty contacts, testing students, 
recruiting periods and central placement offices. Be- 
cause of the number of students to be interviewed 
and the number of recruiters descending upon 
campuses, a certain amount of uniformity might be 
helpful, but if it works a hardship on students, re- 
cruiters or placement directors, more harm than good 
was accomplished. 

John E. Steele, Ohio State University, speaking for 
placement officers, said that a middle path between 
extreme organization or lack of it was desirable. The 
reason many want no change is either because of 
human lethargy or because of wanting to be important 
persons, thus not willing to accept others’ suggestions. 

Dr. Wray H. Congdon, Dean of Students, Lehigh 
University, talking for students and faculty, said that 
the hazards of uniformity are mediocrity, stultifica- 
tion of vision and experimentation and less service to 
company representatives and students, 


Tuesday Morning Session 


Chairman of the Tuesday morning’s session was 
C. Stuart Brown, American Viscose Corporation. 


Speaking on the subject, “The Employment of the 
Non-technical Graduate,” Robert J. Canning, General 
Electric Company, described the training for “gener- 
alists” and the many horizontal moves individuals in 
this course make until they have had sufficient train- 
ing, and it is decided that they fit into some particu- 
lar phase of the work. Then they may rise vertically 
as far as their abilities will carry them. 

In presenting “The Long Range Effects of the 
Present Military Situation on Placement” Donald S. 
Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, pointed out that graduating classes will grow 
smaller until 1955 and that during this period more 
graduates will face military service. Campanies will 
have to depend to some extent for their supply of 
technical trained applicants on the few men deferred 
and on those veterans whom they can employ through 
technical separation centers. 

Speaking on “Tests as an Aid to Selection,” Dr. 
John W. French, Educational Testing Service, said 
that test results should be used with the interview 
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and other information to determine students’ suita- 
bility for employment. He mentioned the fact that 
coaching which enabled individuals to pass exam- 
inations, but not to increase their ability to get along 
in college was bad. This merely served to decrease 
the validity of tests. Coaching which enabled students 
to do better on tests and also better in college was 
good. 


Placement as an Educational Function 


Presiding at the luncheon was E. Craig Sweeten, 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Horace Hildreth, 
President, Bucknell University, spoke on “Placement 
as an Education Function.” He stressed the fact that 
more screening should be done to determine the 
students’ desire to be educated before admitting them 
to college, and that then the placement directors must 
do their part day after day to introduce these stu- 
dents to jobs right for them. He also suggested that 
industry increase its use of professors in the summer 
months and also contribute more financially to educa- 
tional institutions. 

Following this, Miss Mary MeCurley, Goucher Col- 
lege, served as chairman of the discussion on “Em- 
ployment of Women in Business and Industry” assist- 
ed by the panel: Philip W. Siekman, Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company; Earl R. Weaver, Prucen- 
tial Insurance Company of America, and Mrs. J. L. 
Crenshaw, Bryn Mawr College. 

Walter Giesecke, Johns Manville Corporation, led 
an informal discussion period for business and indus- 
trial representatives. 

At the business meeting the following members of 
the Executive Board were elected for the year 1952-53: 

President 


R. K. Irwin, Bucknell University. 


Vice President R. V. Showers, Franklin and Mar- 


shall College. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Virginia University. 


Miss Cornelia Ladwig, West 


Members-at-Large George A. Harris, Villanova 
College; Charles H. Kauffmann, University of Vir- 
ginia; George N. P. Leetch, Pennsylvania State Col- 
Fred W. Slantz, Lafayette Mrs. 
Geraldine M. Wyatt, University of Delaware. 


lege; College; 


Industrial Advisers. W. S. Idler. Aluminum Co. of 
America; E. E. Breault, Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
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MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 


PLACEMENT OFFICERS 


Denver, Colorado 


Approximately forty placement directors and busi- 
ness and government representatives met on October 
10, 11 in Denver, Colorado, for the sixth annual con- 
ference of the Rocky Mountain Association of College 
Placement Officers. 

Lyle N. Slonecker, President, Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, extended greetings to those 
in attendance. 


Problems in Placement and Procurement 


R. Fred Chambers, chairman of the opening session 
introduced the topic, “Pressing Problems in Place- 
ment and Procurement.” 

Under this topic William V. Burger, Colorado 
School of Mines, discussed “What the College Ex- 
pects of the Interviewer” and suggested that because 
students miss too many hours of classwork, the num- 
ber of interviews they are allowed to take be limited, 
that late afternoon or evening interviewing schedules 
interfere with students’ working hours, but that re- 
gardless of difficulties, company 
should not be discouraged from visiting campuses. 

As for the “Use of Standardization in Data Forms 
by the Office.” W. H. Newcomer, Gates 
Rubber questioned the desirability of 
standardizing the application blank since most com- 


representatives 


Placement 
Company, 


panies preferred to use their own and wanted infor- 
mation not contained on the school data sheet. He 
suggested that at the beginning of the senior year 
students seleet several professors to evaluate their 
work and standardize a system of evaluating the grad- 
uates since the interview sufhcient in itself 
for this. 


Was not 


Seott, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Com 
pany, in discussing the “Problem of How to Get 
Enough Students or Candidates Into Industry,” stated 
that the greatest shortage of candidates existed in the 
engineering field. In order to encourage more boys 
to enroll in such courses, companies should send rep- 
resentatives to speak to high school groups and should 
sponsor fellowship programs. 

The “Problem of the Taking Engi- 
neers” even though these boys are permitted to finish 
their college work, is emphasized by the fact that it 


Government 


is difheult to get men out for interviews who know 
they will be drafted, according to Robert P. Stieglitz, 
New York Life Men in the 


service may be contacted through mailing lists main- 


Insurance Company. 
tained by companies or college placement offices. 

D. R. MeKeithan, Phillips Petroleum Company, ad- 
dressed those present at luncheon in the Spruce 
Poom of the Albany Hotel. Fred E. Bruntz, Univer- 
sity of Denver, presided. 


October 10, I!, 1952 


Conference Work Session 


Russell K. Sigler, l niversity of New Mexico, served 
as chairman of the conference work session. The 
following discussion resulted: 


Evaluation of 
seniors in the fall may not be valid. Furnish 
professors with rating sheets indicating the job 
they think students should accept. Value of long 
range program of companies returning to campus 
year after year: Interviewers feel they can ask 
the professors for students’ evaluations because 
they will be more familiar with companies’ re 
quirements. Company interviewers should select 
the employees not the placement offices or pro- 


fessors. 


Recommendations of professors. 


Stimulation of interest in company group meetings, 
Supply general information; use films. Data 
sheet should be used before interview. Applica- 
tion form should be filled out after interview if 
both parties are interested. 


Placement of liberal arts graduates. These gradu- 
ates are hired by district managers as salesmen, 
Liberal arts graduates find their way into 


industry; technical students must be recruited. 


High Industry is 
picking up high school students as soon as they 
Companies should hire these students 


school graduates in industry. 


graduate. 
for summer only and encourage them to continue 
college education on or off the job. College visi- 
tation and counseling in high schools is found to 
be very valuable. 


Proper Placement of Employees. Engineers should 
just job. 
Pride of belonging” in a company is very im- 
portant. Proper Placement will solve more tech- 
nical problems for companies. Industry is look- 
ing for the man out of college four or five years 
who is dissatisfied with his present job and wants 
something better. 


be given placement, not 


proper 


Placement can 
rather than just a 
Release of men from military 
service at separation centers present an opportu- 
nity for recruitment. Contact with industry can 
be made through the college placement offices. 
Industry should try to convince the heads of col- 
leges of this need. Attitude of the military must 
be favorable in setting up centers for industrial 
recruitment. 


Wider Placement Office Activity. 
be made an area activity 
school activity. 


J 
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Opportunities 


and Need for Employees in 
Government 


That evening James P. Googe, Regional Director, 
Thirteenth United States Civil Region, 
United Civil Service Commission, Denver, 
Colorado, spoke on the “Opportunities and Need for 
Employees in Government.” He stressed the diffi- 
culty in competing with private industry for gradu- 
ates, especially in technical fields. 


Service, 
States 


It was suggested 
that Mr. Googe’s office act as a clearing house in that 
crea for all recruiting teams of the various govern- 
ment agencies. 

The conference work session was continued Satur- 
day morning with a discussion of the following: 
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Data sheets. 
viewers, 


Found to be very useful to inter- 


Industrial brochures. 
placement offices. 


Smaller supply required by 

Brochures should be 842” x 
11”, not too voluminous and should contain more 
on-the-job information. 

Job conferences. None to be held this year at any 
college represented the University of 
Omaha. 


except 


At the business meeting those officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: 

President-—Fred E. Bruntz, University of Denver. 

Vice President Russell K. Sigler, University of 
New Mexico. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT OFFICERS AND 
GRADUATION DATES FOR 1952-53 
Additional Listings 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 27, 

N. Y. Ruth Houghton, Director, Placement Office. 
February 11; June 2. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Dufhin, Director of Placement Bureau; December 
19; March 20; June 8. Interviews—avoid Decem- 
ber 12-January 5; March 13-23; June 1-8. 

Brandeis University, Waltham 54, Mass. -Stanley D. 
Weinstein, Assistant Director of Student Personnel; 
June 12. 

Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio 
Papke, Dean of Men; January 29; June 1. 


B. Keith 


Earl R. 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C.—(Dr.) 
H. P. Cooper, Dean, School of Agriculture; (Dr.) 
F. M. Kinard, Dean, School of Arts and Sciences; 
(Dr.) H. L. Hunter, Dean, School of Chemistry and 
Geology; W. H. Washington, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation; (Dr.) J. H. Sams, Dean, School of Engi- 
neering; (Dr.) H. M. Brown, Dean, School of Tex- 
tiles; February 1; June 7. Interviews—avoid De- 
cember 20-January 4, 23-31; February 1-8; April 
2-6; May 28-June 7. 

Glendale College, Glendale, Calif..-(Dr.) J. H. Bed- 
ford, Placement Director; January 30; June 18. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.—Charles A. Meyn, 

Director of Placement; January 30; June 2. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Tex. 

W. J. Holloway, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment; February 1; June 1. 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Cal'f.--Jane 
Thompson, Placement Secretary; February 6; June 
19. 


Merrimack College, Andover, Mass. Simeon E. Le 
Gendre, Placement Director. June 1. Inter- 

avoid April 2-12, 27;-May 1, 14, 18-22. 

P-cifie University, Forest Grove, Ore. _D. D. Dar- 
land, Dean of Students; January 23; May 24. 

Edinburg, Tex.— (Mrs.) 
Ella F. Hodges, Counselor for Women; January 31; 
May 31; August 20. Interviews 
22-January 4; April 3-6. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Ethel D. Lock, Head, 
Department of Education; Chaleea White, Dean of 
Women; William Dunseth, Dean of Men; Febru- 
ary; June. 

Stockton College, Stockton, Calif. K. Larsen 
graves, Placement Director; January 23; June 6. 


views 


Pan American College, 


avoid December 


Sea- 


Texas Southern University, Houston, Tex. Henry C. 
Grant, Director, Placement Bureau; January 17; 
May 25; August 23. 

University of Houston, Houston 4, Tex.—( Miss) Lou 
Russell, Director, Placement Center. Interviews 
avoid December; January 22-February 10; April 3, 
4, 21-25. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.—( Mrs.) 
Fiss Bishop, Director, Placement Office. June 15. 
Interviews avoid December 18-January 9; Febru- 
ary 2-11; April 4-15. 

Wentworth Institute, 550 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass.--Franklin H. Linton, Director of Placement; 
June 12. 

William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y.--Charles A. 
Meyn, Director of Placement; January 30; June 2. 


Joan 
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IMPROVING ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT EFFECTIVENESS 


THROUGH ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION 


AND TRAINING* 


H. A. Mackinnon, Assistant Comptroller 


General Electric Company 


Company since 1936. 


Schenectady, New York 


Mr. MacKinnon has been Assistant Comptroller of the General Electric 
He joined the Comptroller's staff in 1922 and became, 


successively, Traveling Auditor, Assistant Chief Traveling Auditor and, in 1930, 
Chief Traveling Auditor and Manager of the Auditing Department. 


In 1935, before elevation to his present position, Mr. MacKinnon was made 


Assistant General Auditor by action of the Board of Directors. 


He is in charge 


of General Electric’s Business Training Course as well as its Pension, Auditing 


and General Payroll departments. 
accountant, 


The following article is presented in two parts. 


next issue of the Journal. 


HE relative effectiveness of an accounting 

organization must be gauged in terms of 
its efliciency in’ performing its operational 
tasks. its contribution to management at all 
levels in the form of usable information and 
constructive business counsel and its diligence 
and alertness in conserving the investment of 
the stockholders. 


Too often we are inclined to seek a panacea 
for all the ills which may impair our efforts to 
do a perfect job in all these functions. a gen- 
eral remedy which will automatically excise 
the dead, rejuvenate the moribund and reform 
the wayward areas of our organization. Per- 
haps in less complicated times we might have 
purchased for a dollar the mysterious elixir 
which would simultaneously soothe our rheu- 
matism, correct our astigmatism and_ restore 
our falling hair. ‘Today we would be incl.ned 
to brand the medicine man as a fraud because 
we know that men are complex mechanisms 
depending upen soundness and cooperation of 
frame, sinews, circulation and nerve communi- 
cation and that no general tonic has yet been 
concocted that will correct basic defects in all 


*An address given before the 33rd Annual Interna- 
tional Conference of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, June 18, 1952. 


Mr. 


MacKinnon is a_ certified public 


It will be concluded in the 


of these. Business today, and the accounting 
organization in particular, is also a complex 
mechanism which depends upon quality and 
harmony of raw material. structure, proce- 
dures and facilities. If an accounting organi- 
zation does not function effectively, we must 
first find the exact nature of the defect and 
after proper diagnosis, treat the ailment with 
the expert and specialized knowledge which 
has been developed specifically for that ail- 
ment. 


My comments will be limited to the raw 
material area of the organization problem. 
People are the basic material of which an ae- 
counting department is constructed and the 
quality of the people is an indispensable factor 
in the improvement of accounting department 
effectiveness. As a general thesis | will pro- 
ceed on the premise that quality of personnel 
can be provided and maintained only by care- 
ful selection, thorough training and intelligent 
promotion. If we do these three jobs well 
select carefully, train thoroughly and promote 
intelligently —and if we provide the necessary 
departmental structure, procedures and ma- 
chines, we can be assured that the accounting 
function will be efficiently and effectively per- 


formed. Without quality personnel the best 
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structure, procedures and machines cannot 
produce quality results. To localize my dis- 
cussion and place the spotlight on the heart of 
the problem, | will limit my comments to men 
of supervisory and administrative quality and 
will not discuss at any length the problems of 
stafling the purely clerical positions. 

At the outset. we must recognize that the 
problems of obtaining qualified personnel at 
all levels are vastly different for the company 
whose offices are 
tan 


concentrated in metropoli- 


centers from those of large companies 


whose accounting operations are carried on in 


In New York. 


Boston, Chicago and other big cities, there is 


the smaller towns and cities. 
usually present on the local scene an abundant 
quantity of capable people for administrative. 
supervisory and clerical jobs——provided that 
we can successfully compete for them. In 
smaller towns there is never enough local tal- 
ent to man the higher positions in a large com- 
pany and sometimes there is an inadequate 
local supply of clerical help. Many of your 
companies are confronted with the necessity 
of importation of people and must compete for 
them with other companies on a nation-wide 
scale. 1 mention this distinction, not because it 
affects the basic principles which we are going 
to analyze. but rather because the detailed 
methods of selection, recruitment and training 
of financial personnel must take into account 
the available sources of qualified manpower 
and the magnitude of each company’s man- 
power needs. The program which I am going 
to outline has been designed particularly for a 
large corporation, operating in large part in 
towns with populations of less than 100,000 
people. The principles on which it is based 
are not so limited and will bear thoughtful 
consideration by the smallest as well as the 
largest concerns. 


Selection 


The first step in providing capable people to 
an accounting organization is selection and 
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recruitment. In order to determine the quali- 
ties and qualifications which must be sought 
for, we must have a concrete program, know 
what a man will do the day he arrives on the 
premises and what kind of opportunities will 
lie before him five, ten or twenty-five years 
hence. We must look beyond the short term 
and must visualize the ultimate responsibilities 
which the individual may have to shoulder. 
Our sights must be set at the point of maxi- 
mum growth. We are sure to make enough 
mistakes in judging the talent of prospective 
recruits without compounding our misjudge- 
ments with lack of definite knowledge of what 
we want. We should see in each man we select 
the potentialities of a future comptroller, 
treasurer or leading administrative or super- 
visory accountant. We are not doing a good 
job of selection if we blindly engage a large 
group of men with the hope that the law of 
averages will produce enough outstanding tal- 
ent to support our organization. We are not 
being fair to the individual or the company if 
we hold out the bright prospect of rapid preg- 
ress to a young man whom we cannot visualize 
rising above a clerical position. 


I believe 1 can summarize our philcsophy 
of selection and recruiting in four simple 
rules: 


1. Have a program, know what it requires 
and where it leads. 


Know your candidates. 


Don’t hire a man unless he appears capa- 
ble of ultimately attaining a high level of 
responsibility. 

4. Don’t overload your program with more 
men than it can support and promote. 


Some industrial business training programs 
are based entirely on job training. Others 
may combine on-the-job training with a class- 
work program which will provide, independ- 
ently of prior education, the basic theoretical 
knowledge required for a career in financial 
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work. In the former case. it is generally 
necessary to limit the selection of candidates 
to those who have had extensive academic 
training in accounting. finance and business 
management. In the second instance. where 
the company is prepared to provide the neces- 
sary class instruction, the field of prospects is 
greatly Men academic 


background is based on liberal arts. engineer- 


broadened. Ww hose 


ing or science may be engaged for financial 


careers as well as business administration 
This broadening of the field of re- 
cruiting multiplies the number of prospects 
and correspondingly facilitates the 


nance of higher standards of selection. 


majors. 


mainte- 
Ming- 
ling of men with varying academic back- 
grounds invariably injects a hybrid vigor into 
an accounting organization, brings new view- 
points and new approaches and goes far to- 
ward eliminating the stagnation of “inbreed- 
ing.” In our Business Training Program we 
have men who once majored in history. poli- 
tics. mathematics. languages, physics and engi- 
neering working side by side with business 
administration majors. The exchange of ideas 
among these men working toward the same 
goals is perhaps more stimulating and more 
educational than all the academic work we or 
the college could prov ide. 

We must also know from careful study and 
experience what kind of man is likely to make 
good in our program, regardless of academic 
background. How good a student must the 
prospect be? We know he has to have a good 
head on his shoulders, but we may also know 
that while many responsible financial positions 
require extreme mental agility and technical 
ability, other positions may be better filled by 
men with somewhat less pure brainpower, but 
more common sense and broader perspective. 
There’s probably room in our program for 
What other 
qualities are requisite to success in our pro- 


both types in proper proportion, 


gram? There are many of these qualities 
which must be judged in the aggregate. 
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Among the common things we look fer are 
evidence of leadership, cooperation, friendli- 
ness, good appearance, pleasing personality 
and industrious attitude. The ideal prospect 
must have a well-balanced share of all these 
attributes, 


Although the characteristics required for 
success may be fully known, there still remains 
the problem of determining in a very brief 
period whether each prospect has these char- 
acteristics or doesn’t. There are several ways 
in which we can appraise a candidate and 
check our appraisal: 

1. Personal interview. 

2. Academic record, 

3. Record of extra-curricular activities. 
1. Record of work experience. 


Personal 


recommendations of college 
placement officer, professors and former 
employers. 

A personal interview with each candidate is 
an indispensable step in selection procedure. 
A skilled recruiter can often get a better idea 
of a candidate’s limitations in a half hour of 
conversation than could be gleaned from all 
the records and recommendations combined. 
If there are disqualifying limitations as to 
interest. attitude, personality or self-expression 
they can be quickly detected by personal inter- 
view although they may well not be apparent 
from the records or from recommendations by 
others. Recommendations often have a ten- 
deney to dwell at length on favorable attri- 
butes and to remain discreetly silent on the 
unfavorable, 


Academic records are generally an impor- 
tant indication of mental stature and should 
In 
reviewing academic standing. however, our 
judgment should be tempered by: 


be heavily weighted in our considerations. 


1. Consideration of the effect on grades of 


time-consuming extra-curricular activi- 
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ide Choice 
Helps Make 


ise Decision 


ERE Is WHAT Allis-Chalmers Graduate 
H Training Course offers your engincering 
graduates, During a two-year course of study 
and work, the GTC student touches upon the 
operations of nearly every basic industry. He 
may work on major equipment for electric 
power, mining, cement, agriculture, food and 
chemical processing, steel and many other in- 
dustries. 

The graduate student at Allis-Chalmers has 
an opportunity to see industry problems from 
many angles; research, design, production, ap- 
plication engineering, sales, erection and service, 


tor there are training locations in every one of 
these sections. He has an opportunity to work 
on various jobs so that he can choose better 
when he is ready for a final choice. 


Independent Choice of Subjects 
The trainee has a free choice of the depart- 
ments in which he will train and what general 


L 

This large synchronous condenser was built by Allis- 
Chalmers to stabilize the transmission system of a 
western utility. A-C builds nearly everything for 
both steam and hydraulic powered power systems. 


type of work he will do. At any time he is free 
to make any changes he may wish in his curric- 
ulum. He is aided in making wise choices by 
personal counseling and guidance. Company 
executives take a strong interest in the GTC 
program because many of them are graduates 
of the program, which began in 1908. Allis- 
Chalmers GTC program is large enough to 
afford complete training and at the same time 
small enough to assure individual attention to 
each trainee, 

Be sure that your engineering students are 
informed about the wide variety of opportuni- 
ties available at Allis-Chalmers. The nearest 
Allis-Chalmers District Office will be glad to 
give complete information on the course, or 


write to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A-3560 


This cement kiln is typical 
of the type of major equip- 
ment Allis-Chalmers builds 
for the processing indus- 
tries. In the allied mining, 
quarrying and rock prod- 
ucts fields, Allis-Chalmers 
also produces many types 
of heavy machinery. Allis- 
Chalmers produces major 
equipment for nearly every 
basic industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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ties or part-time employment. 


2. The academic and admission standards 
of the particular college as compared 
with those of other institutions. 

3. The relative standing of the candidate in 
his class. 

Before we can interview, select and hire 
good prospects we must find them. The most 
skillful recruiter empty- 
handed if he doesn’t create the opportunity io 
get top men on his interview schedule. Most 
colleges are prepared to help us through full- 
time placement officers, whose job is to know 
the graduating students and put them in touch 
The 
suggestions of the placement officer and pro- 
fessors carry heavy weight with their proteges 


may come home 


with the best available opportunities. 


and, of course, the placement officer is respon- 
sible for preparing the interview schedule. It 
is the industrial recruiter's responsibility to 
explain his company’s training program to the 
placement officer, and obtain his cooperation 
and good will. This can’t be done effectively 
by casual contact. The recruiter must not 
only sell his program, but must keep it sold. 
This is a year-round job, requiring active par- 
tcipation in placement officers’ associations 
and conferences, placing in their hands cur- 
rent descriptive literature and company publi- 
cations which will be useful to them, advising 
them of the progress and movement of their 
graduates already on the training program 
and sharing with them information on prob- 
able manpower requirements, starting salary 
rates, major developments within the company 
and other data which will aid the placement 
officers in carrying out their duties effectively. 


Training and Promotion 


After careful selection and hiring of promis- 


ing prospects, the next problem is how best to 
develop these men to their full capacities and 
how to equip them with the knowledge and 
experience which they must have to undertake 
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administrative or supervisory responsibilities. 
The problem may be resolved into two distinct 
areas: 


1. Theoretical education. 


2. Practical experience (on-the-job train- 
ing). 


We believe that every man who aspires to 
progress in the accounting and financial field 
should have an adequate formal education in 
accounting, finance, taxes, auditing and com- 
mercial law. If a small company requires 
only two or three new men a year, it is obvi- 
ously impracticable for it to conduct a formal 
classwork program, and it should have little 
difficulty in hiring a small number of business 
administration graduates, who have acquired 
a full theoretical background in college. A 
large company, needing as many as several 
hundred new men each year, has a different 
problem. As I mentioned earlier, where large 
numbers of men are needed. a high standard 
of quality cannot be easily maintained if the 
field of prospects is limited to business admin- 
istration majors. If the field of recruiting is 
expanded into liberal arts and other academic 
areas, the company must be prepared to pro- 
vide the non-business graduates with a full 
accounting curriculum, either in company- 
conducted courses or in night or extensicn 
courses in nearby universities. 


One means of providing theoretical back- 
ground, a method which we have followed for 
many years with considerable success. is the 
formal evening classwork program adminis- 
tered by the company. We offer such classes 
in five cities in which our training program 
and 


include in 


operates our 


curriculum 
courses in elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced accounting, cost accounting. taxes, 
auditing and commercial law. Each course 
consists of eighteen two-hour evening sessions 
with lectures, quizzes, examinations. home- 


work and outside reading. 
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It takes a fine blend of skills 
to carry a man-made product 


from molecule 
research 
to r ke Research chemist 


Analytical chemist 
Microscopist 
Research physicist 
development Inorganic chemist 
Development chemist Organic chemist 
Design engineer 
Chemical engineer 
market analysis 
Market researcher 


—" Market analyst 
Merchandiser 


pilot plant 
Tester 
Control chemist A 


™ Chemical engineer C engineering 
Design engineer 
Construction engineer 
Mechanical engineer 


production 
Industrial engineer 
Maintenance engineer You can share in the growth of this 
Personnel leading chemical process company. See 
Labor relations our representatives or write us about 
Accountant your major subject and job interest. We 


Purchasing agent will advise you of opportunities. 
Control chemist 


Statistician write: Technical and Professional 
Recruiting Division 
ic sales AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Rayon fibers * Resin fibers 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Cellophane * Plastics Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Acetate fibers * Elastic yarns 
* Textile chemicals 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF MANMADE FIBERS 
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The lecturers and instructors are all leading 
members of the company’s accounting and 
law organizations and the course material is 
centrally developed from standard texts and 
from the practical experience of the lecturers. 
Wherever it is practicable, we believe that it 
is advantageous to utilize company employees 
as instructors rather than to arrange for eve- 
ning classes in neighboring educational insti- 
tutions. While we recognize that our people 
cannot, on a part-time basis, match the profes- 
sional technique of regular college instructors 
and do not have the time to carry on research 
in the far reaches of accounting theory. the 
concentrated experience of company execu- 
tives in the practical application of accounting 
principles qualifies them to place the proper 
emphasis upon those areas of accounting 
which are of greatest practical significance. 
while still covering. through standard texts. 
the same theoretical background as would be 
obtainable from the standard college business 
We believe that this method of 
providing accounting instruction is a consid- 


curriculum. 


erable aid in bridging the gap between theory 
and practice and even men who have majored 
in accounting and business administration in 
college generally take our advanced courses 
for the practical benefit they can derive from 
them. 


\ further advantage lies in the first-hand 
knowledge of the trainee which the company 
instructor is able to develop from class associ- 
ation. This is one of the several ways in 
which we try to know our trainees and their 
relative capacities and limitations. 


As a word of caution, the success of a com- 
pany-administered classwork program depends 
on the quality of the instructional staff and for 
that reason we have limited our program to 
these locations in which there is a sufficient 
number of top financial people of high quality 


to make up a complete faculty. For instance, 


in Schenectady. where our class enrollment 
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runs to several hundred trainees. our faculty 
includes an Assistant Comptroller. an Assistant 
Treasurer. a divisional manager of finance, the 
Tax Accountant, the Chief Traveling Auditor 
and the chief financial executives of a number 
Men of 


similar rank and experience, mostly graduates 


of staff and operating departments. 


of the training program themselves. comprise 
the faculties at our other locations. 

There are also several accepted approaches 
to the problem of on-the-job training and 
these. too. depend to a large extent on the size 
of the trainee group and the extent of special- 
ized business education which they have had 
in college. If the group is small and is com- 
posed of business administration graduates, it 
is possible to conduct a survey program under 
which the trainees may be assigned to observe 
and study the work of others in each account- 
ing and financial area. Under such a program 
the trainee spends a few weeks or a few months 
in each area and each department observing 
and inquiring, but not actually performing the 
regular work of the organization. In a large 
company and to a smaller degree in small com- 
panies we believe that there are several disad- 
vantages in this procedure. 


lL. The trainee cannot acquire experience by 
observing. 

2. He cannot fully understand and appreci- 
ate the problems of processing the basic 
financial transactions without doing the 
work. 

3. He cannot get the feel of the organiza- 
tion without becoming a part of it. 

4. No supervisor has time to know the man 
in his rapid flight from one department 
At the conclusion of his 

whirl. little may be 

known about the man and his strong and 


weak points than on the day he was 


hired. 


to another. 


rotational more 


The other approach to on-the-job training 
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is based upon the ancient principle of learning 
by doing. The new recruit is given a full-time 
job well toward the bottom of the ladder and 
is moved both sideways and upward in the 
same organization as fast as he can thoroughly 
assimilate each job assignment. As a con- 
crete example, James Jenkins, a new business 
trainee in our program, may be assigned to 
the Tube Department when he arrives and may 
be immediately given an elementary assign- 
ment as an accounts payable clerk in a unit of 
perhaps a dozen people. He may work the 
first four to eight weeks on one minor phase 
of voucher checking, consisting of verifying 
approvals or comparison of invoices with re- 
ceiving reports. He may then be moved on to 
work relating to account distribution of vouch- 
ers, then to final examination of vouchers be- 
fore payment. Perhaps at the end of a year 
James Jenkins may have mastered all phases 
of the accounts payable procedure and the 
required knowledge of interrelationships 
within his department and with other depart- 
ments. He may then be ready to supervise 
the group of twelve people in which he has 
been working or he may be moved sideways 
into a payroll, cost, billing or general account- 
ing unit to broaden his detailed knowledge of 
his accounting organization. 


This process may continue for as much as 
three years during which Jenkins has an op- 
portunity to learn in detail what is involved 
in all the usual 
transactions. 


financial 
All his work during this period 


types of basic 
has been in a single product department and 
he has been an integral part of that depart- 
ment’s operations. He has learned to feel at 
home in his department and in the company. 
to appreciate the interdependence of various 
groups within and outside his department. to 
understand the importance of the most ele- 
mentary jobs, to know the problems of the 
supervisor as well as those of the clerical or- 


ganization and to develop his own ideas as to 
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the best way to get a job done efficiently and 
effectively. 

Almost as important as the trainee’s gains 
in knowledge and experience is the knowledge 
which his supervisors have acquired of his 
ability, personality and attitude during their 
three years of close association. If a train- 
ing program is to be successful it must be 
based on a sound policy of promotion and this 
in turn depends on full knowledge of each 
trainee’s capacity and his strong and weak 
points. With all due respect to the progress 
in psychological testing, | know of no substi- 
tute for personal work association as a means 
of measuring aptitude and capacity for ad- 
vancement. 


After the three-year period of basic training 
what happens to James Jenkins? This ques- 
tion is, of course, foremost in his mind from 
the day he arrives on the premises and too 
often his employer may not have the answer 
or alternative answers. There are training 
programs which do not include any planning 
beyond the initial training period. At the end 
of this period, whether it be three months or 
three years, the trainee may in effect be given 
an unrestricted and undirected hunting license 
to try to find a job in the organization. If 
he has made a few well-placed contacts during 
his training and if he is a good salesman. he 
may get a good job. Another man of greater 
ability, but of more retiring personality, may 
land a much smaller job or no job at all. A 
program of this nature is not a program in 
any real sense. It fails completely to utilize 
the training period as a means of studying the 
trainee’s abilities and tendencies and directing 
those abilities into the most productive chan- 
nels. It results in misplacements and inequi- 
ties. places a high premium on first impres- 
sions and self-interest and is likely to do more 


harm to the organization than no program at 


all. Fortunately such programs are not likely 
to survive very long. The word gets back to 
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the colleges and the best graduates refuse to 
take the bait thereafter. 


I do not mean to imply that it is practicable 
to plan specifically three years ahead and to 
know exactly what job each trainee will re- 
ceive at the end of his training period. 1 do 
mean that we should know in advance what 
level of work must be made available to the 
most promising men, what level of work will 
be assigned to the less distinguished and into 
what other types of work we may divert those 
trainees who develop strong aptitudes outside 
the particular field for which they were hired. 
I also mean that the responsibility for proper 
recognition of merit and capability should rest 
with the director of the training program. It 
should be his job to know the trainees. deter- 
mine in general what their next step should be 
and to recommend them for specific openings 
at the proper level as they occur. 


We do not advocate sheltering the trainee 
completely or directing his future with an iron 
hand nor do we advocate setting him adrift to 
make his own opportunities. His initial period 
with the company should be one in which he 
can devote his entire efforts to learning and 
trying to do a good job with confidence that 
his efforts and ability will be properly re- 
warded. We contend that a company will gain 
nothing by conducting a program which re- 
gards the man who devotes his entire atten- 
tion to making the right contacts and pushing 
himself. by fair means or foul. into the lime- 
light at the expense of his equally capable 
associates who spend their time cooperatively 
working in the best interest of the company. 


To continue with our concrete example. 
James Jenkins has now completed the evening 
classwork program and has learned about the 
He has 


completed three years of varied clerical and 


theory of accounting and finance. 


lower-level supervisory experience in the Tube 
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Department. He has made reasonable salary 
progress commensurate with the quality of his 
performance and has taken unto himself a wife 
and the prospects of establishing a family. 
James knows pretty well how he stands be- 
cause he has been regularly rated by his super- 
visors and associates and his composite rating 
sheet has been fully discussed with him. Be- 
cause he has done well and has shown aptitude 
for accounting. he knows his next step will be 
in one of three directions: to a supervisory 
job of increased importance in the Tube De- 
partment, to a job of increased responsibility 
in another department or to the company’s 
staff of traveling auditors. He also knows that 
his own wishes will be properly weighted in 
consideration of his next move. Most impor- 
tant of all. he knows that his future is not 
circumscribed by departmental boundaries. 
However important he may be to the Tube 
Department's operation, his progress will be 
in the direction which will result in the great- 
est ultimate benefit to the company and to him. 
Perhaps his present supervisor. who is relying 
heavily upon him, would much prefer to keep 
him on his current assignment for another 
year or two. However. his rating sheets and 
class grades have gone to the top financial 
executive in the department and to the central 
office of the training program and he is per- 
sonally known to both. He cannot be hidden 
in the shadow of his immediate supervisor and 
inevitably he will be offered an opportunity to 
go on to higher-level work regardless of his 
value on his current assignment. His promo- 
tion will create an opening for another man 
and every trainee in the Tube Department may 
move another step up the ladder. Without 
timely promotion, the training program would 
stagnate. morale would fall and the company 
would quickly gain the reputation of being a 
poor place for an ambitious man to work. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 
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Why should any company in its right 
mind be willing to buy mistakes? The 
answer is simple: You have to be in 
motion before you can stumble. And 
if creative people are in motion—if 
they’re free to use science and in- 
genuity in pushing toward new prod- 
ucts—they’re bound to succeed some 
of the time. 


Of course it’s really those successes 
we want, but we’re willing to buy the 
mistakes of aggressive, productive 
+ people to get the successes. We know 
creative this is a good formula, because it’s 
worked beautifully for more than 50 
e years. It has given us our consistent 
mista ke Ss growth and the hundreds of varied 
products we make for home and in- 
dustry —from cellophane tape to litho- 
graph plates. (In fact, we’ve even 
LO eS got a couple of things that are so 
ee ad unique we haven’t found a way to use 

them yet!) 


And we're still not ready to settle 
down! We’re still looking for new 
business fields worth entering. We 
always will be. That’s why the young 
man with superior qualifications will 
like us, whether he’s interested in 
scientific research, engineering, pro- 
duction, administration or sales and 
merchandising. He’ll like our young 
organization, young ideas . . . the 
opportunity to get in on a ground 
floor that gets bigger every day. 
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lite’ Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” COMPANY 
Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Offices: St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
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E. W. Carpenter, Manager of Technical Person- 
nel, General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation has retired and is succeeded by 
Herbert A. Lossing. 


Dartmouth College has announced the appointment 
of Donald W. Cameron as Director of the newly 
established Office of Placement and Staff Personnel. 


John A. Cossa has assumed the post of Dean of 
Student Personnel at Manhattan College. 


Gaining honors in “extra curricular” activities are 
Viola Saltmarsh, of Tufts College, who has been 
elected Vice President of the Personnel Managers 
Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and Robert F. Moore, Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Co., who is serving as President of the New York 
Adult Education Council. 


Here and There 


COMING MEETINGS .. . 


Southern College Placement Officers Association 
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R. Brooke Bright is now Manager of the Techni- 
cal and Professional Recruiting Division of the 
American Viscose Corporation. 


W. C. Fay has been appointed Manager of Person- 
nel of American Optical Company's new plant in 
Keene, New Hampshire. 


The Assistant Head of the Bureau of Placements, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is John W. Cox, 
Jr. 


Arizona State College will play host to the Western 
College Placement and Recruitment Officers Associa- 
tion scheduled for April 1 and 2 at the Arizona Bilt- 
more Hotel in Tempe, Arizona. Conference Chairman 
is Robert F. Menke, Director of Placement. Assist- 
ing him are Earl Whiting, Assistant in Charge of 
Student Placement and George C. Yates, Director 
of Special Services. 


December 4, 5, 6—General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, 


Savannah, Ga. 


Western College Placement and Recruitment Officers Association 
April 1, 2—Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Tempe, Ariz. 


tising space if desired.* 
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Secretary, 

MISS ROSE M. MULLIN, PENNELL N. ABORN, 

Emmanuel! College, Boston Virginia Drew Guidance Center, 
Boston, Mass. 


Members-at-Large 
ARTHUR H. BARRON, PHILIP J. BROCKWAY, 
Vice President, W. T. Grant Co., New York, N. Y. University of Maine, Orono. 

MISS RUTH HOUGHTON, HERBERT P. CATLIN, DAVID W. CURRIER, 

Barnard College, New York, N. Y. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, a See Products, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y. New York, N. Y 
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ay : nive ware n | 
Easton, Pa. ~ Newark New York, N. Y. 
MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Vice President, _ Secretary-Treasurer, 

L. R. HILLYARD, NOBLE C. BLAIR, MISS EMILY CHERVENIK 
lowa State College, Ames. University of Wisconsin, 


ALBERT C. GUBITZ, HARRY D. GATES, H. S$. DAWSON, L. R. HILLYARD 
Ohio University, Athens. Kimberly Clark Corp., University of Illinois, Urbana. NOBLE C. BLAIR, JR. 
ah, Wis. EMILY CHERVENIK 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
President, Vice President, i 
FRED E. BRUNTZ, RUSSELL K. SIGLER, 
aoe of Denver, University of New Mexico, 
Colorado. Albuquerque. 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
n 
Nashville Athens. University. 


Tenn. 
Board of Directors 
L. W. ROSS, W. SCOTT FARLEY, D. B. DUNLEVEY, 
Institute, Union 8ag and Paper Co., Polytechnic Institutv, Buckeye Cotton ou Co., 
Blacksburg. Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
SOUTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
DAVID Y. ROBB, WENDELL R. HORSLEY, ALBERT M. HOLCEMBACK, 
Southern Methodist University, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Texas Christian University, 
Dallas, Texas. College, College Station. Fort Worth, 
Industry, Business, Government, 

Advi LURY B. REDMOND, S: J. re Commander, 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., H. 6. HILTON, 

Dallas, Texas. Houston, Texas. U. S. Navy. 


WESTERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT AND RECRUITMENT ASSOCIATION 
President, Treasurer, L. L. ROBINSON, 
MRS. FLORENCE B. WATT, KARL W. ONTHANK, a Ward & Co., 
University of Southern California, University of Oregon, Eugene. Oakland, Calif. 

Los Angeles. Directors 2 Year Terms 

EUGENE W. DILS, = (MISS MILDRED L. FOREMAN, Carnation Co., Los Angeles, 
Stanford “ayes Calif. University of California, Los Calif. 
Secret Angeles. JOHN P. ROCKFELLOW, 
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Los California State Personnel Boerd, 
Sacramento. 
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